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LITERATURE. 


“Great Writers” Series. — Life of Jchn 
Stuart Mill. By W. L. Courtney. (Walter 
Scott.) 


In the present day it is a natural and an 
excellent thing that the lives of great writers 
should be written in shilling volumes. They 
have indeed usually been already written on 
a larger scale; but then they make big and 
costly books, which we have not always 
either money to purchase or time to read. 
There is room for the shorter and cheaper 
style. But this style is not equally suitable 
to the lives of all authors. Though few 
great writers have, like Bacon, Burke, or 
Macaulay, been also men of affairs, many of 
them have yet led interesting lives, and have 
made themselves felt in their own time as 
something else than authors. In such cases 
the short sketch of a skilful biographer can 
give us an animated picture of real life, and 
interest us still further in a man who has 
already a hold upon us by his books. But, 
where action has been absent from a life, a 
biography to be interesting must be tolerably 
full. It must turn on the character, the 
opinions, the mental history of the man it 
deals with ; and these cannot be duly set forth 
and rendered interesting without considerable 
minuteness of detail. Three volumes are not 
too much for the analytic novelist, and the 
analytic biographer requires room also. 

This applies with great force to John Stuart 
Mill. His life was very unvaried, and what 
he did seems to require or permit but little 
record. His work at the India House was 
probably not of a kind that it would be 
worth while to examine in detail, though we 
should be glad to know something more of it 
than has yet been published. His time in 
Parliament was short. He shunned society, 
and fora large part of his life lived mainly 
in the loneliness of an elevated mind. It is 
therefore with his mental history and his 
published writings that a biographer must 
chiefly deal; and the difficulty of doing this 
im small compass is greatly increased by the 
abstruseness and obscurity of the subjects on 
which his mind preferred to dwell. 

Mr. Courtney has performed his difficult 
task with considerable literary skill, and 
Perhaps with as much success as was within 
reach, He has not always stated as clearly 
~ he might have done the facts that we look 

rin any biography, however slight. The 
book does not seem to contain, except in an 
appendix which the reader may easily over- 
Pi any statement of the day or year of 
. sbirth. It does not tell us explicitly 
b> in London he resided at different times 
(though perhaps this may be found out by 
an attentive reader); nor does it give the 





date at which he went to live at Avignon. 
In speaking of Mill’s writings Mr. Courtney 
might perhaps with advantage have given a 
little more space to their contents and a little 
less to his own very competent criticisms on 
them. Even in a popular sketch, perhaps 
particularly in a popular sketch, it might 
have been worth while to explain more fully, 
and with the attractive lucidity which Mr. 
Courtney certainly possesses, such things as 
the characteristics of Mill’s logic and the 
nature of his utilitarianism. Many of the 
people who may be expected to read a little 
biography like this will be unacquainted with 
Mill’s own philosophical writings or will 
have forgotten them, and therefore will be 
unable to take in criticism which is not pre- 
ceded by full exposition. Mr. Courtney could 
have made the matter much plainer to them, 
and that is the first duty of a popular writer. 
Criticism is a minor matter. Tell the story 
or state the case first; give your own judg- 
ment afterwards, if you have room. But itis 
of little use to put criticisms which are 
meant for the student into a Life which is 
meant for the general reader. The general 
reader would like to be told more plainly 
what the whole thing is about. 

In his first chapter Mr. Courtney gives an 
able and rather unfavourable account of the 
formijable father who had such an influence 
on Mill’s mind. He then traces Mill’s own 
life and speaks in turn of his various writings, 
giving the greater part of two chapters, for 
instance, to the Logic and the Political 
Economy. One chapter deals with his public 
life as a member of Parliament from 1865 to 
1868. Mr. Courtney’s conception of Mill’s 
mind and character seems to be summed up 
in the following paragraph : 


“In truth Mill’s character was eminently 
receptive of all the influences to which it was 
subjected. In his youth the prevailing influ- 
ence is Bentham and James Mill. Then comes 
the time when Sterling and Carlyle gain a large 
share of his sympathies; to that succeeds the 
influence of Mrs. Taylor; and after his wife’s 
death his views (as in the essay on Theism, 
which was composed after his bereavement) 
seem to swing back on some of the older lines 
from which her ascendency over his mind had 
diverted them. It is his mental receptivity 
which constitutes, perhaps, his chief charm; it 
is that which explains his aims of reconciliation 
and mediatorship. But it is this also which 
gives that vacillation which here and there we 
have noticed in his grasp of doctrines, and 
leaves us with the final verdict that he belongs 
to a transitional period of thought. No one 
but a ‘transitional’ thinker could, for instance, 
have written the following sentence in his 
essay on Theism. ‘It is perfectly conceivable 
that religion may be morally useful without 
being intellectually sustainable.’ . . . It belongs 
to the middle period between two eras, when 
men’s thoughts are swaying ¢v petaixula oxdrov, 
in the battle ground of darkness.” 


In other places also Mr. Courtney seems to 
think that “transitional” is a specially fit 
epithet for Mill’s writings and opinions on 
various subjects. Now in one sense of the 
word every thinker is transitional. No one 
ever was or will be in possession of all truth. 
Every body of knowledge or body of thought 
is transitional between what has come before 
and what will come after. Euclid himself 
was a transitional thinker, for earlier geome- 
tricians knew less than he did and later ones 





have known more. But this is not what Mr. 
Courtney means. He seems to mean partly 
that there have always been two entirely 
divergent tendencies or schools of thought, 
between which Mill, in a way, mediated, so 
that some of his opinions contained a com- 
promise; partly that there are tendencies, 
now coming into ascendency or at least pro- 
minence, such as in economical matters 
Socialism, and in psychology Evolution, by 
which Mill was sometimes influenced a little 
and sometimes hardly touched at all. As to 
the first of these ‘‘ transitional” characters, 
it may be doubted whether “transitional ”’ is 
a very good word to call it by. A desire “‘ to 
combine antagonistic positions” is rather 
eclectic than transitional. Mr. Courtney 
surely also overrates Mill’s tendency in this 
direction. Some of the instances he gives are 
open to a good deal of question. I think, for 
example, that his criticism on Mill’s theory 
of causation is entirely beside the mark. 
There is nothing inconsistent in holding at 
one and the same time that an effect is an 
unconditional consequent, and that in some 
region or other “‘ events may follow without 
being caused.”” Mr. Courtney asks, ‘‘ What 
then becomes of the invariable and uncon- 
ditional sequence ?”” The answer, from Mill’s 
point of view, is that it belongs to the 
other regions of the universe. Where there 
are such things as effects, they are uncon- 
ditional consequents. Mill is explaining 
what causation is when it exists, and that 
surely leaves him at liberty to think that it 
does not exist everywhere. But, in any case, 
Mr. Courtney contends for more compromise 
and halting between two opinions on the 
part of Mill than some of Mill’s readers will 
be ready to admit. 

He connects this supposed tendency on 
Mill’s part with a doctrine which he attributes 
to him and conceives to have greatly influenced 
his mind—the doctrine that truth lies halfway 
between two antithetical theories. Although 
Prof. Bain, in speaking of the Liberty, uses 
almost the same language as Mr. Courtney, 
is it not a considerable overstatement? In 
the Liberty Mill is, from the nature of the 
case, speaking of popular theories about such 
subjects as religion, morality, and politics; 
and it is with special reference to these 
that he urges the possibility that some 
element, at least, of truth is contained in 
the contrary opinions. Did he ever commit 
himself to such a proposition as that truth in 
general lies midway between two theories ? 

There is one transcendent merit of Mill’s 
writings to which Mr. Courtney does no 
justice. This is their remarkable clearness. 
He argues abstruse questions in a way which 
makes them, if not actually easy, at any rate 
intelligible to anyone who has average brains 
and will give moderate attention. Hard 
subjects cannot be made easy by any human 
skill; but a writer can do a great deal to 
simplify them and put them lucidly before 
his readers. How great are Mill’s merits in 
this respect can only be knowu by those who 
are familiar with other writers, sometimes 
later writers, on the same subjects. Both in 
this country and in others, philosophers of the 
contrary school to Mill have freqnently failed 
to give their opinions a fair chance. They 
have been at so little pains to present them 


| with any literary skill and in a way which 
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the ordinary man can understand, that, what- 
ever the impression they may make on superior 
minds, they must always leave their adver- 
saries in possession of the popular field. Ie 
a man thoroughly understands his subject, if 
he has a clear head and will take proper 
trouble, there is nothing that he may not 
make fairly intelligible to others. But 
writers may be sure that, if they omit to take 
the necessary pains, discussions which render 
obscure subjects more obscure then ever will 
find few readers and make fewer converts. 
Mill maintained the excellent tradition of the 
school to which he belonged by taking care 
to express his thoughts in clear language, and 
by never overlooking the need of those con- 
crete illustrations which are often as much 
a safeguard to the writer as they are a help 
to his readers. On some very fundamental 
point as to the principles of reasoning or of 
morals he may have sometimes failed to be 
thoroughly clear in his own mind and con- 
sistent with himself. Few thinkers have 
attained perfect clearness and consistency ; 
fewer still will be allowed by their critics to 
have done so. But the difficulty of recon- 
ciling two utterances or of seeing what were 
the grounds for a given opinion is one thing; 
the difficulty of finding any meaning for a 
sentence and any connexion for two con- 
secutive sentences is another. The latter 
difficulty Mill never presents; and there is 
too much philosophical writing which presents 
it throughout. 

As to Mill’s three years in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Courtney appears not quite to 
have made up his mind. In one plave he 
seems to think that what he rather oddly 
calls the ‘‘maxim” of Tacitus, ‘‘ Omnium 
consensu capax imperii nisi imperasset,”’ might 
be applied to him. But he speaks with just 
approval of the attitude taken up by Mill on 
the occasion when some of the English in 
Jamaica so completely lost their heads and 
their humanity. An interesting addition to 
this chapter is an extract from a letter written 
by Mr. Gladstone, in which he says: 


‘*We well knew Mr. Mill’s intellectual emi- 
nence before he entered Parliament. What his 
cenduct there principally disclosed, at least to 
me, was his singular moral elevation. I 
remember now that at the time, more than 
twenty years back, I used familiarly to call 
him the Saint of Rationalism—a phrase roughly 
and partially expressing what I now mean. 
Of all the motives, stings, and stimulants that 
reach men through their egoism in Parliament, 
no part could move or even touch him,... He 
did us all good.” 


But, to the manner of Mill’s oratory Mr. 
Gladstone is not complimentary. ‘‘ Physic- 
ally, it came as from a statue.” 

A useful bibliography of Mill’s own writings 
and of writings concerning him has been 
added to the Life as an appendix. In the 
Life itself two or three things may be pointed 
out to Mr. Courtney for possible correction in 
another edition. When he says (p. 114) 
‘Mrs. Taylor died in 1858,” it should be 
“Mrs. Mill.” P. 100 would certainly give 
the impression that Mill ‘‘gave up the 
wage-fund theory” in his Political Eco- 
nomy, though it was in reality some twenty 
years later. In reference to Mill’s famous 
“If such a being can sentence me to 
hell, to hell I will go,” and the curious 





idea of Grote (quoted by Prof. Bain), that 
the phrase ‘‘ was an echo of something in 
Ben Jonson, where a military captain’s im- 
plicit obedience is crowned by the illustration 
—‘ Tell him to go to hell, to hell he will go.’ ” 
Mr. Courtney rightly points out that the 
line Grote must have been thinking of— 
‘¢ And bid him go to hell, to hell he goes ”’— 
comes in Dr. Johnson’s Imitations of Juvenal. 
But he is wrong in referring it to the 
‘‘ Vanity of Human Wishes”; it is in the 
‘‘London.” Mr. Courtney just mentions 
Mill’s pamphlet, ngland and Ireland. 
Under present circumstances he might have 
been expected to say that it contains, on the 
one hand, a most powerful and passionate 
lea for a complete change in the then exist- 
~ land system; and, on the other hand, a 
very decided expression of opinion, supported 
by forcible reasoning, against any plan of 
‘‘federation”’ between the two countries. 
Mr. Morley has not, I think, ever contended 
that Mill would now have been a Home 
Ruler. 

Mill is understood to have been an 
excellent and voluminous letter-writer. 
Whether any portion of his correspondence 
is likely at present to see the light we have 
no means of knowing, nor whether there are 
any other unpublished writings or fragments, 
such as the end of the Autobiography suggests. 
It is strange that there has been as yet no 
uniform and complete edition of his works. 
When such a one is taken in hand, it ought, 
perhaps, to include some of his speeches and 
some of the large number of articles from the 
Westminster and other reviews which he did 
not himself republish. I hope it is not im- 
pertinent to suggest that, for more reasons 
than one, Mr. Morley is eminently the right 
man to undertake the task. Will not the 
editor of Wordsworth give us an edition of 
the philosopher for whom Wordsworth did so 
much ? Hersert RicHArDs. 
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Concordance of the Divina Commedia. 
E. A. Fay. 





By 
Published for the Dante 


Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts. (Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown, & Co.; London: 
Triibner. ) 


Tuis substantial volume affords satisfactory 
evidence of the continued vitality of the 
American Dante Society, which has now 
entered upon its eighth year. The society 
has already justified its existence by the 
issue of annual reports (1682-1888) contain- 
ing matter of more or less interest and value 
to Dante students; an important feature in 
the last two numbers being an elaborate 
bibliography, compiled by a member of the 
society, of all books, pamphlets, and articles 
on Dante published during the year. More 
important still is the formation, under the 
auspices of the society (which in this and 
several other aspects is deeply indebted to 
Mr. J. R. Lowell and Mr. C. E. Norton, its 
president and vice-president) of a collection 
of Dantesque literature. Already, in the 


report for 1887, the council was able to state 
that the society was possessed of ‘nearl 
everything that has been printed that is 
essential to the study of the life and works 
of the poet”; and in the report for the 
resent year the addition of over one hundred 
esh articles is announced. The advantage 
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to the American Dante student of such a 
collection, situated in the library at Harvard 
College, can hardly be overestimated ; and we 
trust it may result in the production of works 
worthy to rank with the valuable contributions 
to Dante literature which have already come 
to us from America. 

The issue of the present volume is the 
most important undertaking as yet entered 
upon by the society, and it has assumed a 
heavy responsibility in connexion with it. 
Numbering, as it does, less than fifty mem- 
bers, it would have been impossible for it to 
defray the cost of the publication had it not 
been for the liberality of a lady member, who 
undertook to meet any deficit in the expense 
of printing not covered by the contributions 
of those who subscribed for the work. 

The book in itself is an admirable specimen 
of typography, such as we are accustomed to 
look for from America. The print is clear and 
not too small, while increased facility of refer- 
ence has been attained by the judicious em- 
epee of different kinds of type. Prof. 

ay appears to have performed his task with 
fidelity, so far as may be judged from the 
application of several searching teats. To 
form an accurate estimate of the trustworthi- 
ness of a Concordance from 4 limited number 
of trials is manifestly impossible. Constant 
use alone can decide what its value is ia this 
respect. Actual omissions, so far, we hava 
been able to discover none; but there are 
numerous instances where variants mentioned 
at the foot of the page have not been inserted 
in their places in the body of the work; «.., 
under plenitudine the variant moltitudine is 
given, but this word does not appear, as it 
should do, among the reference words. 
Again, aguglia is recorded as a variant for 
aquila in several passages, but it is not to be 
found in its place, although it is the reading 
of the first four printed editions, as well as 
of the Crusca, and Aldus. Sometimes, on 
the other hand, a word is inserted without 
any indication that it is a variant; ¢ g., Witte’s 
reading Wasuto (‘* Purg.”’ vii. 103), which is 
almost certainly wrong—for the weight of 
evidence, including that of a statue, is against 
him (he himself translates stumpf Benas’te)— 
is given without mention of the generally 
accepted reading JVasetto, under which word, 
however, this same passage is again quoted, 
but without remark. Variations of spelling 
also, which are important when they affect 
the commencement of a word, have some- 
times escaped notice, thus Giacob, Giosafat, 
Giosue, Giulia (for Jacob, Josaffat, &c.) are 
omitted, though they all occur in Fra- 
ticelli, one of the most widely-used edi- 
tions of the Divina Commedia. On the other 
hand, there are instances of too strict an 
observance of minute differences of spelling 
—e.g., the name Guglielmo occurs, in one form 
or another, five times in the poem; in the 
Concordance it is given thrice under Guglielmo, 
and twice on a different page under Gu‘glielna. 
It is true that these differences exist in the 
edition of Witte, whose text has been followed; 
but for the purposes of a Concordance such 
distinctions are not only useless, but they are 
mischievous, especially where, as in this 
instance, no cross-references are given. Again, 
under Saness we find four quotations, but only 
two of them are given under the variant form 
Senese. In such cases it would have been 
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quite sufficient and far more convenient to 
enter all the quotations under a single head, 
inserting the variant in its place with a 
cross reference. 

The necessary introduction of variants has 
greatly increased and complicated the work, 
and it is not surprising that there are many 
omissions in this respect, for to register them 
all would be well-nigh impossible. Prof. Fay, 
however, seems to have recorded most of the 
important ones. It is curious that among the 
omissions should be the eight variants of 
pileggio given by Witte, not one of which is 
mentioned. This is also the case with the 
five variants of coreggier, the four of menrenti, 
the three each of Penestrino, pesol, and 
Simifonti, and numerous others. In this 
connexion we may observe that ‘‘ Costatin”’ 
occurs twice on p. 157 as an obvious misprint 
for ‘‘ Costantin.”’* 

While drawing attention to these minor sins 
of omission and commission, some of which 
are almost inseparable from such an under- 
taking, we ought to acknowledge that, though 
they are undoubted blemishes, they do not to 
any great extent detract from the general use- 
fulness of the work. More serious objection 
must be taken to the order in which the 
quotations are arranged. This is ex- 
plained in the Preface to be ‘the 
alphabetical order of the words of the con- 
text most closely connected with the reference 
word’”’—an artificial arrangement which 
must have cost the compiler a considerable 
amount of extra time and trouble, and which 
has no obvious merits to recommend it. A 
much simpler and more convenient plan 
surely would have been to give the quotations 
in their natural sequence, as they occur in the 
poem itself; by which arrangement it would 
have been evident at a glance in what division 
of the poem, and in what canto of it, any 
given word is to be found. For instance, to 
verify a quotation, say from the ‘“‘ Inferno,” in 
which virti occurs, under Prof. Fay’s arrange- 
ment eighty lines would have to be examined, 
88 against seven by the other ; again, in order 
to arrive at the fact that Beatrice is mentioned 
by name only twice in the “ Inferno,” it is 
necessary to examine sixty-three references ; 
while in the case of a word of very frequent 
occurrence, like occhi, no less than four pages 
of the Concordance would have to be looked 
through. Search, too, by the existing method 
18 not only less rapid than by the other, but 
it is also less certain, for it is easy to overlook 
4 single reference among such a large number. 
Further, by the present arrangement, the 
reader is apt to miss such significant facts as 
the absence of all mention by name of Christ 
or of the Virgin Mary in the “‘ Inferno” ; the 
threefold repetition of Oristo whenever it 
occurs in rime, as though Dante thought no 
other word worthy to be so closely associated 
With it; the ending of each division of the 
Beng with the word stelle; and so forth— 

acts which it is interesting to note, though 
Th, may be unimportant in themselves. 
“Hough not immediately eonnected with this 


_.* Other misprints are Pomo for Pome (pp. 532 
— and Senno for Seno (p. 646), and waeneen the 
a otation occurs. There are not a few instances, 
bet’ where Prof. Fay has omitted to distinguish 
a words identical in form but different in 
Proferte, ones} Potei, Protesi, Preciso, Punti, 
i nding, should each have appeared under two 








question, we may mention here that Dante 
names himself but once in the poem (a second 
instance given in the Concordance is not 
authentic, the word occurring merely as a 
variant for Da te); and that is when he is 
addressed by Beatrice for the first time, 
— ” being the first word she says to 
im. 

Prof. Fay claims to have registered every 
word in the Divina Commedia, the most 
common ‘and unimportant being merely 
inserted in their places with the indication 
sovente (why not the more usual spesso ?) 
affixed tothem. This is reasonable enough; 
but exceptions might very well have been 
made in favour of Colei, Colut, Quei, Quello, 
and the like, since Dante very frequently 
introduces persons by a periphrasis beginning 
with one of these words—e.g., Ruth is spoken 
of as Colei che fu bisava al cantor che... 
disse: miserere mei, Elisha as Oolui chs si 
vengid con gli orst, Philip the Fair as Ques che 
morra di colpo di cotenna, Eve as Quella che 
al serpente orese, and so on. 

One specially interesting feature of the 

Concordance, which adds greatly to its value 
from a linguistic point of view, is the marking 
of all words which occur only in the Divina 
Commedia, and of all unusual words and word. 
forms which occur only in the rime. Of the 
former Prof. Fay has noted as many as 93, of 
which 75 are found only in the verse ending ; 
of the latter nolessthan402. The exigencies 
of rime are no doubt responsible for the em- 
ployment of a large proportion of these last ; 
but it is entirely erroneous to assume, as has 
been the fashion with commmentators, that 
Dante invented them ‘‘for the sake of the 
rime,”’ since most, if not all, of them are 
used by other authors as well, not only in 
verse but also in prose. With regard to the 
the rime Dante seems to have anticipated 
some such accusation as was formulated by the 
Quarterly against Keats, for he is reported by 
the author of the Oftimo Ccomento to have 
boasted in his hearing that he had never been 
led by the rime to say anything he did not 
intend— 
‘To scrittore udii dire a Dante, che mai rima 
nol trasse a dire altro che quello ch’avea in suo 
a ag pee ma ch’elli molte e spesse volte 
‘acea li vocaboli dire nelle sue rime altro che 
quello, ch’erano appo gli altri dicitori usati di 
sprimere.” 

Although we have felt bound to express 
our dissatisfaction with the unnecessarily 
complicated arrangement of quotations—in the 
adoption of which Prof. Fay seems to us to have 
been decidedly ill-advised—we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that, considering the diffi- 
culties inherent in the task, the defeets are 
otherwise surprisingly few. It must be 
borne in mind that the work of compiling the 
Concordance (which occupies more than eight 
hundred octavo pages) has been very greatly 
complicated by the introduction of at least 
four thousand variants, so that Prof. Fay 
deserves no small credit for the patience and 
perseverance which have enabled him to bring 
his ‘labour of leve”’ to a successful termina- 
tion; and we may thank both him and the 
Dante Society for having given us a work 
which cannot fail to be of great value to every 
student of Dante. It is to be hoped that this 


first venture may be sufficiently successful to 
encourage the society to further efforts in the 





same direction. A fitting successor to the 
present volume would be a Concordance to 
all the remaining works of Dante, Latin as 
well as Italian.* Such a work, which might 
be contained probably in a volume of not 
much more than half the bulk of the one 
before us, would undoubtedly do more for the 
elucidation of Dante than half-a-dozen isolated 
commentaries; for, as Giuliani pointed out 
long ago, there is no method of studying his 
writings so profitable as that of ‘' spiegare 
Dante con Dante,” making Dante his own 
interpreter. Also translations are needed of 
the prose works, none of them, except the 
Vita Nuova, having yet been satisfactorily 
rendered in English. 

If the American Dante Society (which, so 
far as we are aware, is the only society of the 
kind now in existence since the dissolution of 
the Dresden Dante-Gesellschaft) could see its 
way to the furtherance of these undertakings, 
it would earn the gratitude, and, we may 
venture to hope, in many instances also the 
support, of the rapidly increasing number of 
Dante students in this country, as well as of 
those on its own side of the Atlantic. 

Pacet Toynsesz. 








The Unknown Horn of Africa: an Explora- 
tion from Berbera to the Leopard River. 
By F. L. James. (Philip & Son.) 


Amone the ‘free lances” of African 
exploration few names stand higher than that 
of Mr. James, whose work, though generally 
limited to comparatively small areas, has 
already thrown considerable light on some of 
the darkest ‘corners of the Dark Continent. 
His earlier expeditions to Eastern Sudan, 
North Abyssinia, and even the ‘‘ Unknown 
Horn,”’ were perhaps planned primarily with 
a view to sport. But this object, though 
still kept in view, seems to have occupied a 
distiactly subordinate position during this 
last and most important of his excursions into 
the interior of East Africa. The main purpose 
of the expedition was in fact essentially geo- 
graphical, having been very carefully organised 
with a view to traversing the whole of 
Somaliland in a southerly direction from 
Berbera on the Gulf of Aden to Magdosho or 
some neighbouring port on the Indian Ocean. 
But although it carried out only about half 
of this ambitious scheme, it still remains by 
far the most successful attempt yet made to 
fill up the blank spaces on the map of the 
ancient but still almost unknown land of 
Piiot.t 

Mr. James was accompanied 2 rather a 
numerous English party, including his brother, 
W. D. James, Mr. G. P. Aylmer, Mr. E. 

* Since this was written we have learned that a 
portion of this work has already been undertaken 
in America, a Concordance’ of the Vita Nuovs and 
of the Canzoni of the Convito being in preparation 
under the auspices of Prof. C. E Norton. 

+ An English version of the Convito, it is true, 
has lately appeared, but it can hardly be considered 
adequate. 

t There seem to be solid reasons for identifying 
the Somali peninsula with the aromatic region 
already known to the Egyptians by the name of 
Pint. In the wall paintings of a temple at Thebes, 
representing the payment of tribute in gums, 
frankincense, and myrrh by the people of Pint 
to an Egyptian queen, the figures wear the same 
dress and present much the same appearance as 
the more typical of the present Somali tribes. 
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Lort-Phillips, Mr. J. G. Thrupp, besides 
English and other European servants, the 
indispensable headman Dualla Idrees with 
‘‘a good character from Stanley,” and a more 
or less disciplined escort of some sixteen 
natives selected in Aden. He was undoubtedly 
well advised not to venture into the interior 
with a weaker party—which was strong 
enough for defence, not too formidable for 
defiance ; and it was due probably to this 
judicious preliminary arrangement that he is 
one of the very few travellers who have 
penetrated to any distance into Somaliland 
and returned to tell the tale. 

Equally wise was his selection of Berbera 
as the starting-point—a place which had 
recently passed from the miseries of Khedi al 
misrule to the blessings of orderly government 
under the British flag. Here the expedition 
gathered in the November of the year 1884 ; 
and hither it returned in the following April, 
having in the intervening five months marched 
southwards to the banks of the Webbe She- 
beyli (‘‘Leopard River”) by asomewhat easterly 
route and marched back by a more westerly 
route, covering altogether a distance of about 
700 miles as the crow flies, and certainly over 
1000 miles allowing for the windings of the 
caravan tracks. Most of the journey was 
through a region never before visited by a 
white man, and inhabited by primitive tribes, 
to whom smoking, matches, and even firearms 
were novelties. The smoking 


‘‘ established beyond doubt our heavenly 
descent. The pipe was part of ourselves, for 
how else could our mouths blow forth clouds, 
which would of course bring down rain? As 
succeeding curls of smoke ascended, succeeding 
groups of natives approached and followed 
with straining eyes the mystery of tobacco 
melting into space. We explained that these 
clouds were not water-bearers, but only due to 
plants lighted by harmless ‘fire-makers,’ and 
to prove this one of us struck a match and lit 
up a fresh cigarette. Further bewilderment 
succeeded, an illustration I hoped would 
have ensured applause. The match had pro- 
duced lightning, and of course the clouds could 
produce thunder, so we were ‘ storm-makers,’ 
Not at all; but we all carried with us what 
could produce thunder and lightning, and deal 
death against those against whom it was 
directed. .. Lort-Phillips thereupon rose up 
with his ‘thunder and lightning and death- 
dealing machine,’ and gravely inviting the 
nearest gaping group to follow, advanced 
slowly towards a dove-laden branch. Flash 
went the lightning, bang went the thunder, 
down fell the birds, and away flew the 
audience,” 


Such ignorance is certainly remarkable 
considering the proximity of Aden, which for 
the last half century has been constantly 
visited by hajis, traders, and others from all 
parts of the interior. We have seen that the 
escort for this very expedition consisted of 
Somalis engaged in Aden; and some years 
ago tobacco-smoking was so prevalent in the 
Juba country that the Bardera fanatics—a 
kind of Somali Wahhabites—proscribed the 
practice. 

After leaving the Berbera coastlands and 
ascending the escarpments of the great inland 
plateau, the convoy followed the valley of the 
Tug Dayr as far us Burao, capital of a 
powerful but friendly Habr Gerhaji sultan. 
This Tug Dayr, that is ‘‘ Long River,” Mr. 
James rightly agrees with Sir R. F. Burton in 














identifying with the ‘“‘ Wady Nogal” figuring 
on our maps. The term ‘‘Wady” is not 
current in Somaliland; and ‘‘ Nogal” is the 
name not of a river, but of a district through 
which the river flows during the rainy 
season. But Mr. James is himself wrong in 
stating that after leaving the Habr Gerhaji 
(properly Habr Ghar Haji) country the Tug 
Dayr ‘‘ extends in a westerly direction through 
the Habr Tdjaleh (Jaleh) tribe and on through 
the Dolbohanti country,” &c. ; for these tribes 
lie to the east or south-east, and this is also 
the general trend of the Dayr, as it is of all 
the other large water systems. 

At Burao the party turned due south to 
cross the vast steppe-land of the Haud, which 
occupies the whole region between the Dayr 
and the Faf fluvial valleys, and which in the 
dry season—that is, in winter—is absolutely 
waterless. At this season the journey could 
notin fact be made at all but for the amazing 
endurance of the Somali camels, which, as, 
Mr. James discovered, are able to hold out 
for fully a fortnight without water. They 
traversed the space between Burao and the 
perennial wells at Gerloguby, a distance of 
215 miles, in thirteen days ‘‘ without drinking 
a drop of water.” 

Journeying through the dreary Haud 
wilderness in the dry season is compared to 
walking about 


‘in a kitchen-garden of dead gooseberry and 
currant bushes for a week or ten days. The 
soil was red instead of brown, and the vegeta- 
tion larger and more thorny; but in other 
respects the greater part of the Haud was a 
dried-up African kitchen-garden, instead of an 
English one.” 

The Gerloguby wells, sunk in the solid rock 
at a time and by a people of whom the present 
inhabitants have no knowledge, lay already 
within the limits of the Ogadayn country, the 
‘earthly paradise of Somaliland.” Beyond 
that point the route traversed a more hilly, 
but better watered and permanently peopled 
region; and after crossing the Tug Faf at 
Gobli, the caravan struck the Webbe Shebeyli 
at Barri on February 18, 1885, just two 
months after leaving Berbera. From the edge 
of the stony plateau skirting the river on the 
north 


‘‘we overlooked an immense valley some 800 
feet below us, lightly wooded and dotted with 
flocks and herds and native huts. Through 
this, like a bright silver streak, wound the 
Webbe Shebeyli, with either bank shaded by 
magnificent trees of vivid green with mast-like 
trunks. To our extreme left the river flowed 
through a dead flat as far as the eye could 
reach, while to our right it was otten concealed 
by low hills, which gradually rose into lofty 
mountains,” 

On its arrival in the Shebeyli country the 
expedition soon became aware that it was 
the involuntary centre of a political crisis, 
about half the territory of the legitimate 
sultan having lately broken into open revolt. 
But, by the display of some skilful diplomacy, 
it avoided being entangled in the conflict ; and 
before its departure it had the satisfaction of 
seeing peace restored by the submission of the 
rebel sultan. Mr. James was surprised to find 
that here the ruling classes alone were Somali 
(Hawiyah branch); and that the Adoné—as 
all the rest are called—are a negroid people 
allied in speech to the Wa-Swahili Bantus of 
the Zanzibar coast. 





‘*T never saw uglier countenances than many 
of the men had, some being almost diabolical. 
These negroes are the original inhabitants of 
the country; they were conquered by the 
Hawiyah Somals, who in turn were driven out 
by them, leaving a handful of people behind, 
who appear to be the sultans and governing 
class generally. They are easily distinguished 
from the bulk of the population by their 
features. It is extraordinary that they should 
have driven away the majority of their con- 
querors, and yet that some of these very con- 
querors should remain and rule the country; 
but I was assured this was the case.” 
Elsewhere he remarks that 


‘‘ these natives are different in every way from 
the Somals. Most of them presented strongly- 
marked negroid features; and, though some 
spoke a Somal dialect, it was not their own 
language, which is the same as that spoken on 
the coast between Merka and Zanzibar.” 


Here, therefore, is placed beyond all doubt 
the remarkable fact that the very heart of the 
country, its richest river valley, the natural 
political and commercial centre of a region 
which from Egyptian times has been the 
presumed exclusive domain of the Somali race, 
is mainly inhabited not by Somalis, but by a 
negroid people speaking the Swahili language, 
and declared to be the “ original inhabitants of 
the country.” The explanation of this curious 
ethnological problem is probably to be sought 
in the former existence of the vast Zang 
(Zenj) empire, which for hundreds of years 
before the arrival of the Portuguese dominated 
the East African seaboard from Cape Guar- 
dafui to the Zambesi estuary. These Zang 
people are described by Arab historians 
as ‘‘negroes.” Their name still survives in 
the former Zanguebar, present Zanzibar, 
coast and island, where the dominant people 
are still their Wa-Swahili descendants. One 
of their most flourishing marts was Magdosho, 
which Ibn-Batuta calls ‘‘an immense city,” 
trading widely with the interior. The 
Shebeyli, although it fails to break through 
the range of dunes and rocks fringing the 
coast and barring its passage to the Indian 
Ocean, comes within twelve miles of Mag- 
dosho, and is in any case the main—at this 
point the only—artery giving access to the 
inland regions. Mr. James was himself 
anxious to continue his journey by this artery 
from Barri to Magdosho or the neighbouring 
port of Merka, and was thwarted only by the 
obstinacy of his men, who had stipulated to 
go to Ogadayn, and whom no bribe or argu- 
ment could induce to advance a step further. 
But up this artery the Zang people must 
undoubtedly have penetrated in former times ; 
and the fertile Barri district, where durrah 
grows fifteen feet high, is just the place 
they would have chosen for their permanent 
settlements. The Ki-Swahili speaking Adonés 
are, therefore, in all probability their present 
representatives in Somaliland, and must be 
regarded not as ‘‘the original race,” but as 
an intruding element dating from the flourish- 
ing period of the Zang empire, say some 600 
or 700 years ago. This is a good iustance of 
philology proving itself a useful handmaiden 
to ethnology ; for it is, of course, the Ki- 
Swahili language that offers the clue to the 
solution of the problem. It would not, how- 
ever, do to push this argument too far, and 
to compare, for instance, the names Shebeyli 
and Swaheli; as the former is Somali, meaning 
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“leopard,” the latter Arabic, meaning ‘‘ Coast- 
landers.” 

Mr. James gives us a useful map of the 
region between Berbera and Barri, and also, 
as usual, some delightful illustrations, espe- 
cially of the indigenous mammals, birds, and 
butterflies brought home by the expedition. 
These rich zoological materials are carefully 


dealt with by specialists in lengthy mono- |b 


graphs, which add greatly to the permanent 
value of the volume. 
A. H. Keane. 








November Boughs. By Walt Whitman. 
(Alexander Gardner.) 


To persons who are not already well-disposed 
toward Walt Whitman and his work, this 
collection of November Boughs offers little to 
attract and at the same time little to repel. 
It seems to be hardly intended for such per- 
sons at all. Those who have not discovered 
what may be termed the secret of Whitman 
in Leaves of Grass and in Democratic Vistas 
are not likely to discover it in the pages of 
this new volume; and impartial students, who 


wish to judge for themselves, must still be |. 


referred to the author’s earlier writings. 

Yet to persons—and they are many now 
—who are already well-disposed toward Walt 
Whitman and his work, the volume will be 
welcome. It will please and interest them 
as the later expression of a man whom they 
admire. It consists for the most part of 
fugitive pieces in prose and in verse, some 
gathered from magazines, others printed now 
for the first time. Readers in England have 
seen several of them in the convenient 
“‘ Camelot’? volume published last year, and 
reviewed at the time in the Acapemy. Two 
prose pieces which appeared there under the 
titles “My Book and I” and “ How I made 
a Book,” are now brought together and 
newly entitled—‘ A Backward Glance o’er 
Travell’d Roads.” The papers on Shakspere, 
on Burns as Poet and Person, and on Tenny- 
son, also reappear; but most of the other 
contents of the book are not so familiar. 
There is an interesting reminiscence of 
Father Taylor, who, though ‘‘an orthodox 
minister of no particular celebrity, who, 
during a long life, preached especially to 
Yankee sailors in an old fourth-class church 
down by the wharves of Boston,” was, in the 
opinion of Walt Whitman, the only “‘ essen- 
tially perfect orator’? he ever heard. In- 
teresting, also, are the somewhat fuller notes 
on another famous preacher—Elias Hicks. 
Whitman’s parents were ‘‘ Hicksite” Quakers ; 
and Whitman himeelf, in his early days, saw 
something of the great Quaker heretic, and 
derived therefrom deep and lasting impres- 
sions. He traces a resemblance between Elias 
Hicks and Father Taylor : 

“Years afterward, in Boston, I heard Father 
Taylor, the sailor’s preacher, and found in his 
passionate, unstudied oratory the resemblance 
to Elias Hicks’s—not argumentative or intel- 
lectual, but so penetrating—so different from 
anything in the books (different as the fresh air 
of a May morning, or seashore breeze, from 
the atmosphere of a perfumer’s shop)” (p. 128). 


Of Elias Hicks himself, Walt Whitman 
writes : 


cams true Christian religion (such was the 


€ of Elias Hicks) consists neither in 





rights, or Bibles, or sermons, or Sundays—but 
in noiseless secret ecstacy and unremitted 
aspiration, in purity, in a good practical life, 
in charity to the poor and toleration to all. 
He said, ‘A man may keep the Sabbath, may 
belong to a church and attend all the obser- 
vances, have regular family prayer, keep a 
well-bound copy of the Hebrew Scriptures in 
@ conspicuous place in his house, and yet not 
e @ truly religious person at all.’ E. 
believ’d little in a church as organiz’d—even 
his own—with houses, ministers, or with 
salaries, creeds, Sundays, saints, Bibles, holy 
festivals, &c. But he believ’d always in the 
universal Church, in the soul of man, invisibly 
rapt, ever waiting, ever responding to universal 
truths. He was fond of pithy proverbs. He 
said, ‘It matters not where you live, but how 
you live.’ He said once to my father, ‘ They 
talk of the devil—I tell thee, Walter, there is 
no worse devil than man’ ”’ (pp. 128-9), 
A man like this was a man after Walt Whit- 
man’s own heart. 

The poetical pieces—in the old familiar 
form—are of varying merit. There is a vivid 
descriptive touch in that on ‘‘ Broadway ” : 

‘* What hurrying human tides, or day or night ! 

What passions, winnings, losses, ardors, swim 

thy waters ! 

What whirls of evil, bliss and sorrow, stem thee! 

What curious questioning glances—glints of love! 

Leer, envy, scorn, contempt, hope, aspiration ! 

Thou portal—thou arena—thou of the myriad 
long drawn lines and groups ! 


(Could but thy flagstones, curbs, facades tell 
their inimitable tales ; 

Thy windows rich, and huge hotels—thy side- 
walks wide) : 


—- the endless sliding, mincing, shuffling 
eet ! 


Thou, like the parti-coloured world itself—like 
infinite, teeming, mocking life! 
Thou visor’d, vast, unspeakable show and 
lesson !’’ (p. 28.) 
Two lines called ‘‘ The Bravest Soldiers” are 
characteristic : 
‘* Brave, brave were the soldiers (high named to- 
day) who lived through the fight; 
But the bravest pressed to the front and fell, 
unnamed, unknown”? (p. 20). 
Yet, after all, that is only partly true; even 
some who pressed to the front may not have 
fallen. I think few persons—however they 
may object to some of his methods—would 
deny the bravery of ‘‘the good grey poet” 
himself, yet happily he has not fallen, but has 
lived to celebrate his triumph. His purpose 
has been achieved. I donot mean that he has 
converted the world, or that he has vanquished 
all ill-will; but he has compelled attention 
and has won regard. He is no longer scorned 
or laughed at. He has even achieved such 
respectability that in some newspapers he is 
called ‘‘Mr.” Whitman—a form of respect 
which, I fear, he does not duly appreciate. 
Nay, more! Mr. Swinburne, who has a 
genius for saying things out of due season, 
has abused him. And all this has been 
secured without compromise on Whitman’s 
part. He has abandoned nothing, and may 
therefore enjoy his triumph without regret 
of any kind. Old age has come upon him, it 
is true, and with it increasing bodily in- 
firmities. An occasional undertone of sadness 
in the present volume points to this. But, 
for the most part, we see in these pages the 
same hopeful, cheery, affectionate, and great- 
souled man and poet, whom we have known 
so long. Old age has not touched his heart, 
and it is impossible to believe that it ever 
will, Watrer Lew. 





NEW NOVELS. 
For Faith and Freedom. By Walter Besant. 
In 3 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Cressy. By Bret Harte. In 2 vole. 
millan.) 

The Great War Syndicate. 
Stockton, (Longmans. ) 
A Mexican Mystery. By W.Grove. (Digby 

& Long.) 


One for the Other. By Esmé Stuart. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


A Modern Martyr. By Sophie Kappey. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


(Mac- 


By Frank R. 


Childheod, Boyhood, and Youth. By Count 
Tolstoi. (Vizetelly.) 
The Invaders, and other Stories. By Count 


Tolstoi. (Walter Scott.) 


André Cornelis. By Paul Bourget. (Spencer 
Blackett. ) 


Quire apart from any merely personal tastes 
for this or that kind of fiction, few will 
contend that Mr. Walter Besant has of 
late maintained the high level of his best 
early work. Herr Paulus was, from the 
author’s own standpoint, a failure; and the 
more recent, and in scope more ambitious, 
Inner House, afforded further proof of how 
relatively slight is his faculty for the treat- 
ment of abstruse themes or esoteric problems. 
He is invariably at his best in direct and 
unaffected narrative, and particularly in the 
reconstruction of a bygone period, whether 
recent or remote. He has, indeed, in excep- 
tional degree, the charming gift of fictitious 
rehabilitation of the life and sentiment, the 
manners and speech, of the past; and, there- 
fore, one might naturally expect that Fur 
Faith and Freedom—a story of the Monmouth 
rising—would compensate for recent disappoint- 
ments. Both as an individual reader and as 
critic I feel sure that any such pleasant 
anticipation will be gratified; for even the 
most exigent consumer of fiction could not 
expect to encounter a healthier and more 
stirring tale, at once absorbing in the 
interest of plot and in the sustained and 
skilful ordering of the narrative. In point 
of style I doubt if Mr. Besant has ever 
written anything to surpass this delightful 
romance. The story opens with ‘‘ Black 
Bartholomew” or Farewell Sunday (August 
23, 1662), the day when some two thousand 
Puritan clergy preached their last sermon, and 
‘¢ left their churches and their houses, and laid 
down their worldly .wealth for conscience’ 
sake.” It was a stirring, an eventful period ; 
and much of its suggestiveness, of its poetry and 
romance, of its heroism and its folly, of its 
great episodes and its vain incidents, has been 
crystallised in this Somersetshire tale of the 
exile and trials of the Puritan minister, Com- 
fort Eykin, and of those in any way related to 
him or his. The narrative is mainly told by 
Comfort Eykin’s daughter, the heroine of the 
tale; and in its quaint simplicity, narrow yet 
clear-eyed serenity, and vivid directness, is of 
singular charm. In the delineation of Eykin, 
the ascetic Puritan, and Boscorel, the artist- 
souled Episcopalian rector (a kind of Herrick, 
without his joviality); of Sir Christopher 
Challis, the good squire; and, indeed, of all 
the leading personages who take part in the 
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tragi-comedy that was enacted in or near 
‘“‘ Bradford Orcas, in the hundred of Hore- 
thorne, Somerset,” the author has succeeded 
beyond his wont. Every figure humanly 
lives and acts, and is no writer’s puppet 
endowed only with phantasmal existence. 
The love episodes are romantic ; and the fact 
that history has been concentrated in the 
Monmouth chapters is not allowed to detract 
from, but greatly adds to, the interest and 
the excitement of the story. Indeed, so far 
as the stimulus of excitement is concerned, 
Mr. Besant has never written more enthrall- 
ing chapters than those which deal with the 
fortunes of Alice Eykin and her lover Robin, 
of Barnaby, and Benjamin Boscorel, and of 
unselfish Humphrey Challis, on board ship, 
in the Barbadoes, and in the island where they 
sheltered and whence they escaped. The 
narrative of the self-sacrifice, of the stern 
unconventional morality of Humphrey in the 
episode of the death of Benjamin Boscorel 
(the wreaker of evil throughout the tale), 
reaches a high level of fiction. As the 
romance will speedily be in another edition, it 
may be as well to note one or two anachron- 
isms. Thus, ‘‘ jolly’ is scarcely a word we 
should expect from the lips of a seventeenth- 
century Englishman, although in a biblical 
‘‘Commentary ” of the period a learned and 
sedate student does in all seriousness remark 
that ‘‘ all was jolly quiet at Ephesus before 
St. Paul came thither’; and, again, 
Humpbrey Challis could not have been left 
‘‘ without a guinea”’ in 1665, as the memorial 
coins, so called, were not issued till after Sir 
H. Holmes’s return from Cape Coast Castle in 
1666. For Faith and Freedom has a further 
attraction in tke reproduction of several of 
the best illustrations that accompanied its 
serial issue in the Z/lustrated London News. 


That Cressy is not quite in Mr. Bret Harte’s 
most familiar vein need be no drawback to 
the enjoyment of those who watch with plea- 
surable expectancy for everything from the 
pen of the author of The Luck of Roaring 
Camp. Iam unaware whether the majority 
of Mr. Bret Harte’s readers incline to the 
opinion that he is as successful with the 
romance as with the episode; but it certainly 
reems to me that his special idiosyncrasy as a 
writer loses, if it does not altogether dis- 
appear, with anything beyond episodical 
length. The Cruce of the Hxcelstor was too 
long by exactly one-half, and even The 
Argonauts of No: ih Liberty could have been 
further condensed. The author’s grasp of his 
tubject-matter is so masterful in the short tale 
that when he indulges in the novel his per- 
sonages are apt to become a little shadowy, 
the outlines a little blurred. Yet, with or 
without any such opinion of Mr. Bret Harte’s 
capacities in fiction, Cressy may be thoroughly 
enjoyed. I+ is fresh, unconventional, and 
interesting as a story; the characters, from 
the impish Filgee and the quaint ‘‘ Paw” to 
Uncle Ben, the kiodly simpleton, and Ford, 
the nominal hero, are vividly portrayed. 
Cres:y hereelf is a wayward damsel; but in 
her folly and “flirtatiousness,” as well as in her 
strange caprices and sensuous alertness a true 
child of nature. The opening school-scene 
amid the pine-scented uplands is delightful, 
and every here and there occur passages of 
description and humour worthy of the author 
at his best. The pathos is none the less real 





because it is always subtle, and sometimes so 
thin as scarcely to come withia the definition ; 
and the tragic note, if not intense, is of 
sufficient import to leaven the later chapters 
effectively. 


The central idea of The Great War Syndi- 
cate is excellent; and, quite apart from the 
humour that enlivens it, the syndical sug- 
gestion might—in a modified form—easily 
come within the range of practical politics, 
when once the world has taken that ‘‘im- 
mense stride’ towards true humanitarianism 
which Mr. Laurence Oliphant and Mr. John 
Fiske, among optimist philosophers, regard as 
imminent. Mr. Stockton’s clever skit— 
though it deserves a better term than this— 
deals with a naval war between the States 
and the mother country. Nothing occurs 
that is outside of reasonable possibility ; and 
from the first page to the last the air of veri- 
similitude is skilfully maintained. Finally, 
the two nations (Great Britain, however, is 
first completely outwitted by the syndicate 
which has undertaken the management of the 
war) agree to a peace and the formation of an 
offensive and defensive league that shall con- 
trol the destinies of the civilised world. 
Everyone, but naval men in particular, will 
enjoy the spirited and humorous account of 
the adventures of the huge British ironclad 
‘* Adamant” and ‘Crab C.” 


The creator of a new sensation is worthy 
of a statue ora memorial drinking-fountain, 
or something of the kind. Having to a con- 
siderable extent been anticipated by Franken- 
stein, Mr. W. Grove’s startling romance is 
handicapped by the inevitable comparison ; 
yet it can afford to stand beside Mrs. Shelley’s 
famous tale, or Comte de Villiers de 1’Isle- 
Adam’s L’ Eve Future, which recently attracted 
so much comment in France. In some 
respects it is more awesome than the former, 
and more ingenious than the latter; but even 
the extraordinary development of physics and 
the vaguely apprehended possibilities of 
created ‘‘ force” or ‘‘ energy ” do not warrant 
such wild fantasy as that which renders the 
pages of 4 Mexican Mystery so enthralling. 
A machine of the steam-engine kind develops 
certain faculties, followed by consciousness, 
and finally by reasoning power; passions 
avimate it, and desires torture it; and ulti- 
mately, after adventures that eclipse in 
dubiety those of Munchausen and Tartarin of 
Tarascon, and the monster of Frankenstein 
itself, it disappears from our ken to work out 
a career of destruction, and perhaps to develop 
also the reproductive faculty, and so bequeath 
to the world a terrific spawn. A “shilling 
dreadful’’ of this kind, however, compensates 
for reams of the usual stuff. 


The new book by the author of Muriel’s 
Marriage consists of several stories of French 
life collectively entitled by the name belong- 
ing to the first of them. The vein which 
‘¢Esmé Stuart”? works in these tales is one 
wherein she has to reckon with a predecessor 
and rival whose reputation for petits contes 
francais is almost unique. Even in ‘‘ The 
Curé of Saindol,” however, she has failed to 
wholly catch the peculiar charm of Mrs. Mac- 
quoid’s delicate style; and in several of the 
stories there is a heaviness of touch which 
detracts from the otherwise pleasing impres- 
sion they are calculated to make. The most 





dramatic and the best constructed is ‘ Bor- 
rowed Plumes ’’—a tale of the Reign of Terror; 
but, on the whole, the author was right to 
place ‘ One for the Other” at the beginning, 
for it is the most satisfying, the most artistic 
of the collection. It is an episode of the 
Commune; and never did truer hero perish 
unjustly than the unselfish lover of Zoé 
Rébaut, Baptiste Vicourt. The story is worth 
all the rest of the series: in its dramatic 
concision, its artistic succinctness, it more 
resembles the work of a good American or 
French romancier—for, it can hardly be gain- 
said, the short story is among us in a some- 
what parlous state. 


Why is it that there is such a run upon 
‘‘ martyr ”’ for title or part-title of works of 
fiction? By some strange irony of circum- 
stance, moreover, it is nearly always coupled 
with books whose authors have as little real 
conception of what constitutes martyrdom as 
they have desire for immediate practical 
demonstration. Miss Kappey’s Modern 
Martyr is a capital story of its kind, though 
occasionally amateurish in style and more 
frequently in sentiment. It is occupied with 
the old story of ‘‘I loved her, but she loved 
me not, and when I loved another then she 
loved me.” The tragic close does not seem 
to be necessary, and the reader will be apt to 
be less sympathetic than the author evidently 
anticipates. There are too many such trite 
reflections as ‘‘Oh! what blasphemies there 
are upon the word friendship. Does anyone 
ever understand its real signification? Buta 
few, I think.” When the author has acquired 
more literary experience, and has learned that 
the novelist should be as inconspicuous in 
his story as the ventriloquist in his Punch and 
Judy box, she will, probably, write an excel- 
lent tale. 


Translations of Count Lyof Tolstoi’s books 
seem to appear almost weekly. That there 
should be a widespread demand for the 
writings of the Russian novelist is a healthy 
sign, though it will be interesting to note the 
reception given to such a strange book as My 
Religion when it comes within reach of those 
who have been fascinated by the Cossack and 
South Russian tales. The chief interest of 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth lies in its 
avowedly autobiographical character. Much 
of it arrests the attention, and all is worth 
reading, though in parts the narrative seems 
uselessly elaborate in minor details. Still, 
the book is so suggestive, is so fine an 
example of the journal intime, without the 
formal periodicity of the latter, and is so 
important a contribution, not to Russian only, 
but to literature in general, that its perusal 
should be somehow managed. Though neces- 
sarily fragmentary, these memoirs of a strange 
life, and of still stranger spiritual vicissitudes, 
need not be considered as the author’s last 
word of himself; for even if he never publish 
the record of his maturer development, there 
can be no doubt that we have much that 1s 
essentially Count Tolstoi in Constantine 
Levine, the hero of Anna Karenina. 


In the volume that Mr. Scott has issued, 
‘The Invaders” is the first of six tales, 
three of which have already been published 
in this country. It is a nervous and strongly- 
felt narrative of a military adventure. ‘ Lost 
on the Steppe” is a powerfully written 
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account of what has befallen many a snow- 
pound traveller; ‘‘Polikushka” is a serf 
story, of interest rather to the student of 
Russian peasant and semi-feudal life than to 
the ordinary reader of fiction; and ‘‘ Khol- 
atomir’” isthe well-known “ realistic fantasy’ — 
the Story of a Horse—one of the most pathetic 
animal stories in existence, though a thread 
of human interest is curiously interwoven 
with it. Although Mr. N. Haskell Dole’s 
Americanisms have been sedulously corrected 
in this volume, the style is not, so far as the 
English is concerned, so good as that of 
Childhood, Boyhood, and Youth. 


It is no easy task to translate a book by 
so dainty, and often exquisite, a writer as M. 
Paul Bourget, but Mrs Cashel Hoey has 
achieved unusual success. Her version of 
what is one of the most powerful and, 
certainly, the least reprehensible of the 
romances of the popular young French 
novelist is particularly acceptable at a time 
when execrable translations abound. André 
Cornelis is a story of the passion of revenge 
in the breast of a Parisian Hamlet; and, 
though there is but little feminine by-play and 
incident is meagre, the interest is continuous, 
and even absorbing. The story bears favour- 
able comparison with its predecessor and 
successor, for it has nothing of the self- 
sophistication of Le Crime d’Amour or of 
the somewhat too frank cynicism of Jfensonges. 


Wrtium Sarr. 








SOME HISTORICAL BOOKS. 


“TWELVE EnGLisi1 STATESMEN.”—Henry IT, 
By Mrs. J. R. Green. (Macmillan.) The 
life of Henry II. is in some respects pecu- 
liarly well suited to be the subject of a 
monograph like those of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
series. For one thing, the very remarkable 
personality of the man, and his influence on the 
development of events, can scarcely be ade- 
quately appreciated by the readers of ordinary 
histories; for another thing, the reign of 
Henry is one of those periods of history which 
may gain as well as lose by being separated 
from those immediately preceding and follow- 
ing. The state of things introduced by Henry 
II., so far as it was not anew beginning, was 
the resumption of a course of development 
which had been violently interrupted; and the 
results of his work did not become fully evident 
until long after his death. Ifthe great king, 
who died overwhelmed with the shame of utter 
failure, could have foreseen the events which 
took place in the reigns of his youngest son 
and his grandson, he would assuredly have 
seen nothing in them to lessen the bitterness of 
his self-humiliation. Yet we now know that 
2 an important sense he was successful in every 
struggle in which he engaged. The institu- 
tions which he founded have, indeed, worked 
in directions which he would not have 
approved; but they have worked nothirg 
but good, and England still owes much to 
the love cf justice and the genius for order 
of her first Angevin king. Mrs. Green has 
told the story of Henry’s life with evident 
mastery of the facts, and with remarkable 
power o: expression, doing justice both to the 
biograpnical interest of the subject and to its 
historizal Jmportance. The account of the 
— with Becket is characterised by that 
— lind of impartiality which consists in a 
Het a opathy with both sides. There is very 
a in this brilliant sketch with which we are 

issosed to find fault, except perhaps with 


repard to certain questions of personal nomen- 


} 





clature. A good deal might be said in favour 
of the designation ‘‘ Henry Plantagenet,” 
but Mrs. Green is rather bold to make 
it the heading of her first chapter. The 
delatinising of proper names is a very good 
practice; but when it can only be carried out 
either by an insecure guess or by using such a 
hybrid form as ‘‘ Ralph of Diceto,” it would be 
better to leave the Latin name as one finds it. 


‘‘Epocus or Cnurca History.” — The 
English Church in the Middle Ayes. By William 
Hunt. (Longmans.) Mr. Hunt has undertaken 
no easy task in attempting to give, in little more 
than two hundred small pages, an outline of the 
history of the English Church from its founda- 
tion in 597 down to the last quarter of the 
fourteenth century. The attempt, however, has 
been fully justified by its suecess. The book is 
an excellent example of what can be done within 
narrow limits of space by judicious selection of 
material, Mr. Hunt has chosen as his principal 
subject the relations of the Church of England 
to the papacy on the one hand, and to the state 
onthe other; but he has not neglected other 
important matters, such as the moral and social 
influence of the church, and the development 
of its internal constitution. The book is in 
style thoroughly popular; but it is based on 
first-hand knowledge of the original sources. 
The author’s soundness and impartiality of 
judgment are conspicuous throughout, though 
he has naturally preferred to dwell chiefly on 
the worthier side of the church’s activity; and, 
perhaps, some of his readers might be led into 
the error of thinking that the mediaeval English 
clergy were, as a rule, men of the type of the 
Grossetestes and Langtons. Of Thomas Becket, 
Mr. Hunt says: 


‘He fella martyr to the privileges or ‘liberty’ 
of the Church. That these privileges were not 
really beneficial to her is not to the purpose, 
Men and causes are to be judged by the standard 
of their own age, and neither then nor for centuries 
later did anyone doubt that he laid down his life 
for the cause of God and His Church.” 


There is an important truth in this, but it does 
not express the whole truth. The heroic death 
of Thomas deserves admiration ; but the cause 
for which he died, and which seemed to him 
the cause of God, was only that of the interests 
of his own order. The title of ‘‘ martyr” must 
be reserved for men who, even though equally 
mistaken in judgment, were actuated by wider 
and loftier aims than his. Compared with 
Grosseteste, or with his own contemporary, 
Hugh of Lincoln, Becket appears of far inferior 
mould. The account of the relations of the 
early English Church with the Celtic Chris- 
tianity of Britain and of Ireland, though 
necessarily brief, is extremely good; and the 
intricate history of church legislation under 
the Edwards is told with a degree of fulness 
and lucidity which is especially deserving of 
praise. We should like to see a Jarger work by 
Mr. Hunt on the same subject, or on some 
special portion of it. 

‘“‘THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.” —Mediaeval 
France: from the Reign of Hugues Capet to 
the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By 
Gustave Masson. (Fisher Unwin.) This was, 
we suppose, the last work of the late M. 
Masson, and, so far as our own knowledge 
goes, it is certainly his best. The style is 
remarkably attractive, and free from any trace 
of foreignidiom ; and the selection of material 
is skilful. There are two very useful maps, 
several chronological and genealogical tables, 
and a nearly exhaustive list of ‘‘ sources,” which 
is convenient for reference, though there are 
indications that it is not altogether prepared 
from first-hand knowledge. The history of 
literature and art is not neglected, and the 
frequent quotations from mediaeval chronicles 
are well translated. Altogether this is one of 
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the most interesting works of the series to 
which it belongs. 


“Tite Srory or tre Natrons.”—Holland. 
By J. E. Thorold Rogers. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Prof, Rogers’s contribution to the ‘* Story of the 
Nations” is somewhat rugged in style, and is 
here and there marred by the needless obtrusion 
of the author’s political sympathics and antipa- 
thies; but it is remarkably vigorous and 
spirited. We are somewhat disappointed, 
considering the field in which Prof. Rogers has 
won his reputation, that he has not dealt more 
fully with the very interesting economic aspects 
of Datch history; and the English war of 
1664-1666, which was as glorious for Holland 
as it was disgraceful for the English govern- 
ment that provoked it, surely deserved more than 
the two pages allotted to it. Of Dutch litera- 
ture, Prof. Rogers has absolutely nothing to 
say. Vondel, and Jacob ‘‘ Katz ” (so misspelt), 
and Prof. Kuenen, are just mentioned, and that 
isall. Notwithstanding these defects, the book 
is well worth reading. The story is told in 
bold outline, which is easy to follow and to 
remember. The brief chapter on ‘‘ The Rise of 
the Chartered Towns,” and the incidental 
notices of Dutch commerce, are of special 
value. The illustrations are well chosen, but 
rather unsatisfactory in execution. Some of 
them look as if they had previously done duty 
as initial letters. 


The White King; or, Charles I., and the 
Men and Women, Life and Manners, Literature 
and Art, of England in the First Half of the 
Seventeenth Century. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. In 2 vols. (George Redway.) Mr. 
Adams has produced what will be found by the 
general reader an amusing book; but it is not, 
we conjecture, intended for the scholar or the 
student. The volumes read somewhat like the 
contents of a series of note-books which have 
never been thoroughly digested; but, contrary 
to one’s experience with most books of the sort, 
the later pages are much better than the earlier 
ones. By far the best thing in the first volume 
is the account of Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
The vanity and egotism of the man, his passion 
for conducting himself after the fashion of the 
heroes in the old romance books, his desire to 
fight duels on the slightest occasion, is 
excellently told. It would be a mistake, 
however, to regard him as a mere braggart 
or fool. He had at the back of all his strange 
longing for making himself notorious a load 
of sound common-sense. He was, like his 
brother George, most indubitably a poet, though 
he seems to have taken little pains with his 
verses. The lines quoted by Mr. Adams are a 
proof that he could have written poetry that 
would have lived had he taken the trouble. 
Philosophy, however, was in the air. The dead 
weight of Calvinism had proved a burden too 
heavy to be borne by those who had a faculty 
for speculation. It had been in the sixteenth 
century a resting-place for the children of those 
who had revolted from the Roman obedience, 
but it afforded shelter for the higher intellects 
no longer. The De Veritate is a deliberate 
endeavour to make a foundation for life which 
shall be independent of ecclesiastical teaching. 
Lord Herbert’s attitude to the current English 
theology has never been dwelt upon as it 
deserves. He was a type of the unrest of his 
day, but his mind was not content with throw- 
ing down; it was constructive also on lines 
which, making the needful exceptions as to 
time, training, and circumstances, we cannot 
doubt ran in the right direction. His testimony 
as to conscience is a bright glimmer of light in 
a dark place. To some, we imagine, Lord 
Herbert, although he had his feelmgs under 
strict control when the pen was in his hand, 
will seem needlessly violent. He calls certain 


opinions of the theologians of his time 
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“‘ atrocious "=a brave thing to do at a time | Rag 


when these horrible fancies were being taught 
as truth in more than half the pulpits of 
England. It may be mere fancy on our part, 
but there has always seemed to us to be a tie of 
intellectual brotherhood between the speculative 
Welsh peer and Theodore Parker, the most 
eloquent of the Boston transcendentalists. The 
quotations given by Mr. Davenport Adams from 
the Stafford correspondence are well selected. 
We trust they will lead many persons to read 
those entertaining and instructive folios. We 
have never seen the originals, and have been 
informed that the compilation made from them 
in 1739 by William Knowler, rector of 
Irthlingborough (not Knowles, as Mr. Adams 
or his printers spell it), bristles with mistakes. 
Be this as it may, it will continue to be very 
pleasant reading until its place is taken by an 
edition which is up to the level of modern 
requirements, Garrard’s letters to Wentworth 
when Lord Deputy furnish much political and 
social gossip which, but for that industrious 
correspondent, would have been forgotten. 
They are of quite a different character from the 
other letters in these volumes. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. BUCHANAN’S new poem, announced in the 
ACADEMY some months ago, is now in the press, 
and will be published, with illustrations, early 
in the season. It is in rhymed octosyllabic 
verse throughout; and, though the subject is 
romantic and supernatural, the treatment is 
quasi-critical and satirical, approaching the 
manner of ‘‘ White Rose and Red” more nearly 
that of the ‘‘City of Dream.” The author 
has been at work upon this poem for several 
years, 


Mr. BucHANAN will also issue this season his 
sutobiographical Recollections, in which he will 
deal elaborately with the literary history of the 
last twenty-five years. This work will differ 
from the gossipy form of memoir nowsopopular, 
in so far as it will be occupied to a considerable 
extent with literary criticism as well as personal 
memoranda concerning contemporaries. It will 
be published by Messrs, Bentley, in two library 
volumes. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & Co. have in the press a 
work by Mr. 8S. Alexander, Fellow of Lincoln 
College, Oxford, entitled Moral Order and 
Progress: an Analysis of Ethical Conceptions. 
It will be in three Books: Book I., Preliminary 
—dealing with Conduct and Character; Book 
II., Statical-Moral Order; Book IIL, 
Dynamical-Moral Growth and Progress. It 
treats ethics independently of biology ; but the 
result is to confirm the theory of evolution by 
showing that the characteristic differences of 
moral action are such as should be expected if 
that theory were true. In particular, Book III. 
aims at proving that moral ideals follow in their 
origin and development the same law as natural 
species. 


Messrs. Swan Sonnenscnein & Co, will 
issue shortly “'he Mystic Vine, a Meditation on 
the Passion of our Lord, translated from the 
Latin of an unknown writer by Dr. 8. J. 
Zales. The book will have a frontispiece by 
Mr. Westlake. The same publishers have in 
preparation fifty devotional studies by the Rev. 
Wycliffe Vaughan, entitled The Transfiguration 
of Our Blessed Lord, to which the Bishop of 
Salisbury contributes a preface ; Sunbeams from 
Heaven for Darkened Chambers, by Hester 
Douglas, with a preface by the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man; and the Rev. J. E. Denison’s 


Catechising on the Catechism, with a preface 
by Canon Liddon. 


_ Mk. Fisher Unwin will publish next week 
in the “Nation” series Media, by Miss Z, A. 





ozin. The period covered is from the fall 
of Nineveh to the Persian War; and the book 
includes a study of the Zend-Avesta. 


Mr. CAMERON MACDOWALL’s new book—A 
Queen among Queens, a Romance of the East— 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein & Co., in one volume. 


Mr. Josern HvucHes, of Pilgrim-street, 
Ludgate-hill, proposes to publish, under the 
general heading of ‘‘ Hughes’s Handy Novels,” 
a series of original stories written by authors of 
repute, and of about the same length as the 
ordinary three-volume novel, but issued in limp 
wrapper and also in stiff boards, at one shilling. 
A special feature will be the readableness of the 
type. The design for the cover is by Mr. 
Walter Crane. Mrs. A. Phillips will start the 
series with Daphne’s Daring ; a Love Story. 


Messrs. G. P. PutnaAm’s Sons, of New York, 
announce a new work by Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt, author of ‘‘ Ranch Life and the 
Hunting Trail.” It is entitled The Winning of 
the West and South-West, from the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi; and the first volume, which is 
now in the press, will cover the period from 
1769 to 1783. 


A FEW months since, Mr. John Bright 
highly recommended a small volume of essays, 
entitled For Good Consideration, by Mr. 
Edward Butler, as containing excellent advice 
to orators. A new edition of this work is 
announced to be published shortly by Mr. 
Elliot Stock. 


Tue Early English Text Society will next 
week send out its first two books for this 
year: (1) in the ‘ Original Series,” part i., the 
text of Mr. F. Horsley’s edition of Eadwine’s 
Canterbury Psalter, from the unique MS, at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, about 1150 a.p., 
with transitional forms from Anglo-Saxon to 
Early English, like ‘‘wyrchende” for Anglo- 
Saxon wyrcende, ‘‘senfullen” for Anglo- 
Saxon synfullan; (2) for the ‘‘ Extra Series” 
and last, the fourth part of Prof. Skeat’s 
edition of Barbour’s Pruce. 


As Mrs. Humphrey Ward has notoriously 
suffered at the hands of American pirates, so 
it appears that Mrs. Margaret Deland’s John 
Ward, Preacher—a novel scarcely less talked 
about in the United States than Robert Elsmere 
—has received similar treatment in this country. 
Some nine months ago, Messrs. Longmans 
issued an authorised edition, upon which the 
pay a royalty to the author; but as the book 
appeared first abroad, it cannot be the subject 
of copyright here. An English publisher (who 
shall be nameless) has now taken advantage of 
this to issue another edition, without, as we 
understand it, having received any sanction 
from the author. 


Messrs. Hopgss, Ficeis & Co., of Dublin, 
have recently purchased a copy of the extremely 
rare book, ‘‘ Justa Edouardo King, Naufrago, 
ab Amicis Maerentibus Amoris et uvelas xdpiv,”’ 
containing the first edition of Milton’s 
‘* Lycidas.”” This copy was for many years in 
the library of the late Canon Thornhill, under 
whose supervision a very careful reprint of the 
work was issued by the Dublin University Press 
in 1835. It bears an autograph of great 
interest, ‘‘ Sidney Mountegue, Anno Domini, 
1639. Amen,’’ presumably that of Sir sidney 
Montagu (brother of Henry, first Earl of 
Manchester, and father of the first Earl of 
Sandwich), who was committed to the Tower 
in 1642. He married Paulina, third daughter 
of John Pepys, of Cottenham, Cambridge, 
the father otf Samuel Pepys. 

On Monday next, February 25, and the three 
following days, Messrs. Sotheby will sell the 
Hopetoun Library. The collection is not very 
large—only 1263 lots in all; but most of them 





are such as bibliophiles desire, and there are 
some extraordi rarities. First, of course, 
comes the Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible, of 
which fresh copies are always turning up— 
we have just heard of one in the National 
Library at Rio Janeiro. In his note, the 
cataloguer quaintly remarks that it ‘‘ must 
always rank as the foundation-stone for the 
library of a divine.” Scarcely less rare are 
Gutenberg’s Balbi Catholicon (1460) ; the first 
edition of Virgil, printed at Rome by Sweynheym 
and Pannartz (1469); and some of the Aldines 
—notably the first Virgil, on vellum (1501), and 
the first Petrarch, also on vellum (1501). The 
introduction to the catalogue merely gives a 
list of the principal lots; we wish that it had 
supplied a history of the collection, which seems 
to have been inherited from two quarters—the 
Hopes of Hopetoun, and the Johnstones of 
Annandale. There are included in the sale 
some account books and _ genealogical 
memoranda of Sir James Hope, the founder of 
the family in the middle of the sixteenth 
century; but we believe that the great collector 
was his grandson Charles, the first earl, and a 
famous dilettante (1681-1742), here erroneously 
called James. 


AT a meeting of the Folk-lore Saciety, to be 
held at 22, Albemarle Street, on Tuesday 
next, February 26, at 8 p.m. Mr. Edward 
Clodd will read a paper on ‘‘ The Philosophy 
of Rumpelstilchen.” 


A LECTURE will be given on Friday, March 8, 
by Mr. Macdonald, author of Too Late for 
Gordon and Khartum, in aid of the book funds 
of the West Norwood Free Library. This 
library was opened last autumn, and is the 
first of four which the Lambeth Libraries 
Commissioners are establishing in various parts 
of their large parish. It has proved a very 
great success, as many as 700 volumes having 
been given out in one day for home-reading, 
and an average of 500 persons visiting the 
news-rooms daily. 


THE Government of Denmark have recom- 
mended a grant of 4500 kroner (say £520) 
towards the pruposal of the Society for the 
Publication of Old Norse Literature, to repro- 
duce by phototypy the unique MS. of Sae- 
mund’s or the Older Edda, which is preserved 
in the Royal Library at Copenhagen. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


THE American and Oriental Record, which the 
late Nicholas Triibner started about twenty- 
four years ago, is now to be enlarged under the 
title of ‘‘ Triibner’s Record : a Journal devoted 
to the Literature of the East, with Regular 
Notes on, and Lists of, Current American, 
European, and Colonial Publications.” Dr. 
Rost, of the India Office, has undertaken the 
editorial management of the Oriental sec- 
tion. In addition to personal notices, such 
as obituaries and announcements of forth- 
coming works, it is intended to devote more 
space to reviews, original contributions, and 
more especially periodical reports on the pro- 
gress made in the various fields of Oriental 
research, The first number of the new series 
will appear on March 15, and thereafter in the 
middle of each alternate month, though 4 
montbly issue is hoped for in the future. 

THz March number of the Antiquary will 
contain a defence, by Mr. C. E. Plumptre, of 
the proposal to erect a monument to Giordano 
Bruno in Rome; and also papers by Dr. W. F. 
Ainsworth on the “ Kusti or Fillet oi the 
Fire Worshippers,” and by Mr. W. Rende on 
‘* Early Hospitals of Southwark. ”’ 


THE March number of Time will inclide 
articles on ‘‘ Oysters and Archachon,” by lr. 
H. W, Lucy; ‘Rabbit Shooting,” by Mr. 
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T, E. Kebbel ; ‘‘ Esoteric Buddhism,” by Mr. 
A. P. Sinnett. In the ‘‘ Work and Workers” 
series, Mr. C. E. Mallet will discuss the Charity 
Organisation Society, and there will also be a 
story of Quaker life in the Midlands. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tre late vice-chancellor at Cambridge, Dr. 
Taylor, of St. John’s College, having placed 
his stipend for the past year (£400) at the 
i of the University, it has been resolved 
to apply the money in providing sculpture for 
the new buildings of the University library. 
CoMMANDER V. LOVETT CAMERON, R.N., 
has been invited to deliver an address in the 
Sheldonian Theatre at Oxfordon Thursday next, 
February 28, upon “Slavery and the Slave 
Trade in Central Africa.” Sir William W. 
Hunter will take the chair; and we understand 
that many heads of houses and other prominent 


members of the University have signified their 
intention of being present. mmander 


Cameron received the hon. degree of D.C.L. 
from Oxford shortly after his adventurous 
march across Africa. 


Mr. H. F. PELHAM, reader in Roman 
History, has been elected a professorial member 
of the hebdomadal council at Oxford, after a 
close contest, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
Rev. T. Fowler’s resignation of the chair of 
logic. He received 113 votes, against 107 given 
to Canon Paget. 

Mr. SAMUEL SANDARS, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has offered at his own cost to 
complete the design of Mr. Gibbs, the architect 
of the Senate House, by the addition of six stone 
urns or vaser—three on the south and three on 
the eastern pediment. 


Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN, reader in classical 
archaeology at Cambridge—who spent Christ- 
mas in Athens at the American School—is 
giving & course of evening lectures on ‘‘ Some 

tatues in the Museum of Archaeology in the 
Light of recent Discoveries in Greece.” 


Mr. A. H. BULLEN’s course of six lectures 
on “Elizabethan Poets” are now being 
delivered at Oxford in the New Schools, on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays, the poets selected 
being Michael Drayton, Samuel Daniel, Thomas 


Dekker, George pman, Thomas Campion, 
and Nicholas Breton. 


GONVILLE AND Carus CoLLEGE at Cambridge 
announce three scholarships for competition, in 


September, in either Hebrew, Sanskrit, or 
mediaeval and modern languages. 


AccorDING to the annual report of the 
Cambridge Philological Society for 1888, the 
total number of members is 159; and the 
capital invested yields an interest of about £30. 


Pror. A. FARINELLI has been appointed 
Barlow Lecturer on Dante at University Col- 
lege, London, for three years, in succession to 
Dr. E. Moore. It is understood that Prof. 
Farinelli will deliver his lectures in Italian. 
He has previously been Barlow lecturer for six 
years (1881 to 1886), and his lectures were 
highly appreciated by the Italian-speaking 
audience, who attended most regularly, There 
will be twelve lectures every year in 1890 and 
the two following years. 








IN MEMORIAM. 
GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 


GupBRAND Vicrusson, the greatest Scandi- 
navian scholar of our century, was born in the 
district of Broadforth, Iceland, of a good family. 
J Af was brought up in the north-west of the 
K ind by his foster-mother and kinswoman, 


in Vigfusdottir, to whom (as he thank- 





fully recorded) he owed ‘‘not only that he 
became a man of letters, but almost every- 
thing.” After passing some time with a tutor 
in whose house he stayed, he went to the high 
school then at Bessastad, and when it was 
moved (wrongly, as he held) to Reykjavik. In 
1849 he left, and, by the help of friends, went 
to Copenhagen University, which he entered in 
1850. There a scholarship at the Regentsen and 
a subsequent appointment as Stipendiarius 
under the Arna-Magnan Commission enabled 
him to enter on the course of study in the 
literature of his own people which he had 
marked out for himself. The Arna-Magnean 
Library, where he passed so many hours, was 
not yet moved from the quarters in the a 
loft of the church to which it had been hastily 
shifted after the fire of Copenhagen, and it was 
as he described it a curious and interestin 
place to work in. During the fifties al 
the first years of the sixties he not only 
made himself familiar with every scrap of 
vellum in the library, and got to know every 
paper-copy and its value, but also made colla- 
tions and notes, which he was able to use as 
a firm basis for further investigation. Among 
his chief friends, other than Icelanders, at the 
university were H. Larpent (the gifted trans- 
lator of ‘‘ Tartuffe” and other of Molitre’s 
plays, whose early death Vigfusson often 
deplored) and K. Dahlenborg. 

In his first work, Timatal, written at full 
speed, from October 1854 to April 1855, was 
seen the début of a master. It deals, in detail 
and methodically, with the chronology of the 
whole body of the Islandinga Sigur, and its 
results have not been disturbed save by his 
own corrections made in the Corpus Boreale and 
the Origines Islandiae. His first literary work— 
the account of a tour in Norway with his 
friend Unger—appeared in Ny/félagsrit in 1855, 
and it shows him to have already possessed a 
singular gift of style and a power of writing 

ure unaffected Icelandic seldom approached 
} his countrymen. Englishmen will be able 
to judge of his style from his admireble 
letters to the ACADEMY and other journrais, and 
from the striking “‘ Visit to Jacob Grimm” in 
the Grimm Centenary Pamphlet (1886). He 
wrote for several Icelandic periodicals during 
the succeeding ten years—Ny/¢lagsrit (of which, 
in 1868, he appears as one of the committee of 
editors), Thjodolf, and Skirnir. Perhaps the 
most notable of these communications, besides 
those on critical subjects, was the account of 
the ‘‘Tour in Germany” in 1859, when he 
visited Maurer and Mobius. This tour was a 
consequence of a visit to Iceland in 1858 (the 
last he ever paid to his own country), when he 
met Maurer at Reykjavik and the two came back 
together in the same ship. But his main business 
during these ten years layin editing the Sagas; 
and his achievements in this line have served as a 
model for all that has since been done in this 
direction by others. The last part of Biskupa 
Ségur I, appeared in 1858. The preface (the 
first of a wonderful series of prefaces in 
which the diplomatic history of the Icelandic 
literature is summed up) was written in April 
and May of that year. In this volume are already 
apparent his marvellous knowledge of MSS., 
generous labour in transcription (he always made 
his own copies), and keen eye for every fact that 
might throw light upon the genesis and his- 
tory of any classic work. In 1860 came forth 
Bardarsaga at Copenhagen and Furn-Sigur 
(with Mobius) at Leipzig; in 1862, the preface 
to Jon Arnasons’s Z'hiodségur (Folk-tales) ; in 
1864, Eyrbyggja Saga at Leipzig, dedicated to 
John Sigurdsson, his warm colleague and friend. 
But the greatest task of these years was, 
perhaps, the edition of Flatejarbok (1860, 
1862, 1868), every word of which giant codex 
(now bound in two huge volume) he copied 
out with his own hand, Unger, his fellow 





editor, seeing the sheets carefully through the 
press, the three volumes being completed by 
masterly preface dated October 1868. 

In 1864 opened a new chapter in his life. He 
was induced, by Sir G. W. Dasent, to come 
to London to undertake the Icelandic English 
Lexicon projected by Richard Cleasby. After 
a stay of some months in London, he came to 
Oxford, where, in 1866—the Dictionary having 
finally been undertaken by the University 
Press—he began in earnest a task which kept 
him continuously employed for seven years, 
till, in 1863, the last of four fascicules appeared, 
with the grammar and index of literature. To 
the making of this great book—one of the most 
perfect and readable of existing dictionaries— 
there had gone no little labour. The materials 
furnished were miserably inadequate, and form 
less than one-third of the bulk of the complete 
work; but his own wide and full reading, and 
the help which in many directions he got from 
Fritzner’s labours (help he always generously 
acknowledged) enabled him to supply their 
shortcomings. The method—one of its chief 
merits—he worked out with the help of the 
Dean of Christ Church, whose own long expe- 
rience in lexicon-making was freely and un- 
grudgingly placed at Dr. Vigfusson’s disposal. 
It should be added that the whole work was 
done single-handed, without transcribers or 
assistants. While engaged on the Dictiona 
he lived, first, at Clifton Villas, Cowley Road, 
and next at North Parade, whence he moved 
later to the well-known rooms at No. 2 St. 
John’s Villas, which most of his Oxford friends 
will always associate with his kindly presence. 
He used occasionally to spend part of the 
vacation at Bessborough Gardens, London, and 
there I first met him in 1869. Though he 
lived a retired and laborious life, and never 
relished the “long English dinner,” he had 
made many firm friends already in England : 
in London—Carlyle and his family, Mr. G. 
Wilkinson, Lord Sherbrooke, Sir Edmund 
Head (who read Icelandic with him), Mr. H. 
Ward; in Oxford—Mr. Coxe, Sir Henry 
Acland, the Dean of Winchester, and Prof. Price 
Prof. Earle, and Mr. Bernard were those he 
saw most of at this time; nor must the name 
of Mr. Pembrey, the reader of every Icelandic 
work that has gone through the Oxford 
Clarendon Press, be forgotten. 

The taking of transcripts at Copenhagen and 
Stockholm in 1874-75 was part of the pre- 
paration for the “Rolls Series”’ editions of Ork- 
neyinga and Hiconar Saga, and resulted in the 
discovery of parts of a fuller text of the former 
than was before known. These texts were 
printed, but, owing to causes not under the 
editor’s control, not published for ten years, 
when, with prefaces added, they were at last 
given to the world in 1887. 

His next work was an edition of Sturlunga 
Saga for the Clarendon Press, a huge complex 
body of Sagas, giving the history of the latter 
years of the commonwealth in Iceland, and of 
the great Sturling family and its various for- 
tunes. To these texts, published in two burly 
volumes in 1878, he pretixed, under the modest 
title ‘‘ Prolegomena,” the complete history of 
the classic literature of Iceland and the MS. 
materials upon which it rests, This history 
(which no one but himself could have done) 
forms a worthy appendix to his Dictionary, 
and should miele be prefixed to any fresh 
edition of it. 

It was on the Prolegomena that [ first 
began to work with him ; and from the day that [ 
began taking notes at his dictation, in 1877, till 
the day he died I passed more time with him 
than with any other friend I had. In Oxford 
we used to work together at his rooms two or 
three afternoons a week and often of eveni 
at my rooms. In the vacations he used to take 
lodgings near where I lived in London, and 
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we worked from 10 till 7.30 or later in my 
house (breaking off only for meals and a 
brisk afternoon walk) for weeks together, 
for almost three months of each year. In 
this way we finished the Prolegomena, and 
then set to work on the Icelandic Prose Iteader 
(it was while we were on this that I stayed six 
weeks with him at St. John’s Villas one long 
vacation). The Reader came out in 1879; and 
the next three years were devoted to the pre- 
paration of the Corpus Poeticum Boreale—one of 
the most important of his works, in which the 
whole body of classic Old Northern poetry is 
examined, edited, and translated, with full 
notes, &c. It marks a new epoch in Scan- 
dinavian studies; being an attempt to assiga 
date, place, and circumstance to a body of 
literature which had never before been critically 
grappled with. This work was followed in 
1886 by the Grimm Centenary Pamphlet (in which 
as in the Corpus and Reader I took part), wherein 
he further worked out several points of interest 
suggested during further study; and several 
small papers in the English Historical Review 
and the Oxford Philological Society’s Transac- 
tions may be referred to as dealing with like 
subjects. 

The next enterprise, one upon which Dr. Vig- 
fusson was engaged till within a few days of 
his death was the Origines Islandiaz, to contain 
critical texts and translations of the ‘‘ Landnii- 
ma-boc,” ‘ Libellus,” ‘‘ Karly Bishops’ Lives,” 
and ‘‘Islendinga Sigur,” upon which the his- 
tory of the migration to, settlement in, and 
early constitutional history of, Iceland rests. 
Much of this is in print, and it is hoped that it 
will appear this year. A long stay at Copen- 
hagen—during a few days of which I was with 
him—and a mass of transcripts were necessitated 
by this work; and it was at this time that he 
showed me his old quarters in Regentsen Col- 
lege, that we visited W. Finsen and others of 
his valued friends, and that we went over the 
vellums and important paper copies in the Arna- 
Magniean Collection together. In 1886 he went 
for afew days tothe Isle of Man, which resulted 
in “A Re-reading of the Manx Runes” and 
papers thereon, written with his friend, Mr. E. 
Savage, in the Manx Note-Book. He also, in 
1887, paid a visit to Downton to see the Moot- 
stead there, and in 1888 made his last journey 
to the Orkneys and Shetland, taking care to 
inspect the old Thing-steads in those islands. 

It was after this journey that the first 
symptoms of ill-health began to be apparent, 
and they increased during the Michaelmas 
term, 1888, till he determined to lay up for a 
while at the Acland Nursing Home, Oxford. 
There the fatal nature of his malady—cancer 
of the stomach and liver—was soon ascertained ; 
and after a few weeks of painless, but wearying, 
illness, borne with a serene and unclouded mind, 
he died quietly in sleep, January 31. 

On February 3 round his grave at S. Sepul- 
chre’s cemetery, Oxford, but a few steps from 
the home he had long lived in, was assembled 
a large gathering of his Oxford colleagues and 
friends —a list too long to cite here—of all 
classes anxious to pay the last public honours 
to a great scholar and a wise and good man. 

Public distinction he never sought; but he had 
received the honorary Oxford M.A. in 1871, 
the centenary doctorate of Upsala in 1877 (and 
his visit to Sweden to receive this was a source 
of long pleasure to him), and the order of the 
Dannebrog in 1885. He held since 1884 the 
office of lector in Icelandic and kindred subjects 
in the university of Oxford—a position created 
for him. 

Handsome as a young man, he was of striking 
appearance in ripe age—a fine brow, shaded by 
thick brown hair, scarcely threaded by grey ; 
well-shaped features; rather prominent and 
expressive blue eyes and colourless skin; a 
spare upright figure, the head only stooping 








when meditative; characteristics well given in 
the oil portrait taken of him in 1888 by his 
friend, Mr. H. M. Paget. He had a clear 
ringing voice and happy smile ever ready to 
respond to a pregnant or witty remark. He 
was remarkably plain and simple in all his 
tastes. His handwriting fine, regular, and 
characteristic, was unspoilt by the miles which 
his pen had so surely traversed in the masses 
of beautiful transcripts he had made. 

Those who knew him will not need my 
testimony to his strong, sincere, and generous 
character, his extraordinary and well-controlled 
memory, his wide learning in many tongues, 
his eager and unwearied industry, and his 
fine literary taste. For myself, I can only 
say that the longer I knew him the more I 
honoured, trusted, and loved him. 

F. York POWELL. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
MEMORIES. 


Tuer water laps upon the sandy shore, 
Beneath the oak-tree roots the rabbits play 
While summer’s dusk is slowly creeping o’er 
The shining mere, the woods that fringe the bay. 
T know each flower that blooms upon that shore, 
The arrow-head, the purple loosestrife tall, 
And lowly centaury’s pink star, while o’er 
The lesser berbs the fragrant brackeus fall. 
Time robs me not, for when I close my eyes 
The old familiar scenes come back again, 
My mind is fuller aud perchance more wise, 
The years now gone not wholly passed in vain ; 
Yet something lost of childhood’s sweet surprise 
Brings back old days with mingled joy and pain, 
B. L. TOLLEMACHE. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Tne February Livre opens with M. Uzanne’s 
proposal for a society of ‘‘ Bibliophiles Con- 
temporains,” who are to publish as well as 
compare notes and experiences in bibliography. 
There is always some difficulty in getting in- 
ternational societies to work; but there is no 
reason on the face of it why this one should 
not be a success. Two other papers follow in 
the original part. The first is an account 
(with a good portrait) of Eugéne Renduel, the 
publisher of the early Romantic movement, in- 
cluding notice of some books printed 
* Suivant le rituel 
De Renduel,”’ 


as a pleasant bard sings. The other article dis- 
cusses and quotes some correspondence of 
Casanova with the Prince de Ligne. We own 
that the amount of attention paid to ‘“‘Mdme. 
Seingalt ” by some persons seems to us to be 
a —_ excessive; but it may not seem so to 
others. 








COPYRIGHT IN CANADA, 


On January 23 a deputation from the Canadian 
Copyright Association presented a memorial to 
the Privy Council of Canada—who seem to be 
identical with the ministers—at Ottawa, pray- 
ing for a change in the law which shall prohibit 
still more effectually than at present the grant 
of copyright to any books not printed within 
the Dominion. We observe that the Association 
professes to represent authors ; but the memorial 
is confined solely to the manufacturing interests 
of publishers and printers. 

The occasion of the memorial was the intro- 
duction of a Bill into the Dominion Parliament 
for the adoption of what is known as the Berne 
International Convention, which contains no 
provision for domestic manufacture. The 
existing legislation of Canada, which dates from 
1875, requires domestic manufacture as a con- 
dition precedent to the grant of copyright, 





and further provides an elaborate machinery by 
which foreign authors shall receive a fixed 
royalty on their books thus reprinted. But, as 
popular English authors know to their cost, 
this provision is entirely illusory, partly because 
no effective measures are taken against the com- 
petition of other reprints illictly imported from 
the United States, and partly, too, because 
English authors have no ready means of re- 
covering the amount due to them for royalty. 

The result is thus stated by Mr. Robertson, 
the president of the association : 


‘Take the case of one book which is well known— 
In Far Lochaber, by William Black. That work is 
not published in Canada, and the English pub- 
lisher declined to allow it to be reprin’ in 
Canada. What follows? The price of a British 
edition is thirty-one shillings and sixpence. By 
going to the United States we are enabled to get a 
copy in paper for 50 cents, and in cloth for $1 25c. 
In the case of that celebrated work which com- 
mands the attention of the reading world to-day— 
I mean Robert Elsmere—the same thing applies. 
The English publisher declined to sell the 
Canadian copyright to a Canadian publisher. He 
says, ‘No. I won’t sell to you. You must either 
buy the American edition or go without it.’ The 
result is that some 20,000 copies of this book have 
been imported from New York into this country 
and sold at 50 cents. The publication of Robert 
Elsmere is a strong justification of the ground we 
take. Had that work been published in this 
country it would have involved an expenditure of 
from six to seven thousand dollars ; and if the Act 
which we have framed were law to-day, Mrs. 
Ward, the authoress, on this edition of 20,000 
copies, would have obtained a royalty of $1,000 
(whereas it is a question if she will now receive 
one dollar), and the bookbinders, stereotypers, 
a oe makers, and type-founders would all feel its 
neficial influences.” 

So far as we understand the changes pro- 
posed in the draft bill included in the memorial, 
their aim is to compel English authors and 
publishers to accept Canadian copyright upon 
condition of domestic manufacture, and to oust 
British copyright altogether. In this draft bill 
it is provided (1) that Canadian copyright can 
be obtained only for a work registered with the 
minister of agriculture (!) simultaneously with 
its first publication elsewhere, and also reprinted 
in Canada within two months after first publi- 
cation ; and (2) that in default of such register- 
ing and reprinting, any person in Canada may 
reprint the work, subject to the payment of a 
royalty to the author of 10 per cent. on the 
retail price. In both cases the importation of 
foreign reprints is prohibited, though this pro- 
hibition is not to extend to the English edition 
of copyright works. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 


BerenvTs, E. Volks- u. staatswirthschaftliche An- 
schauungen in Russland auf der Grenzscheide d, 
18, u. 19, Jahrhunderts. Mitan: Behre. 2M, 

CoMBOTHECRA, X.S. Essai sur le régime parlementaire, 
Paris: Larose. 38 fr. 50 c. 

DESCHANEL, P. Figures de femmes, Paris: Calmann 
Lévy. 3fr. 50c. 

PAs, —— La sculpture antique, Paris: Quantin. 

r. 50 ¢. 


Perit, E. Francois Mignet. Paris: Didier. 3 fr.50 c. 
STENDHAL, Lamiel, roman inédit par, p.p. Casimir 
Stryienski, Paris: Quantin. 3 fr. 50c. 


THEOLOGY, ETC. 


BAUMGARTNER, Ant. J. Oalvin hébraisant etinterpréte 
de l’Ancien Testament. Paris: Fischbacher. 2M. 
Harwnack, A. Das Neue Testament umd. J. 200. Th. 
Zahn’s Geschichte d. neutestamentl, Kanons 
i, pa. 1. Hiilfte), gepriift. Freiburg-i.-B.: Mohr. 


° LAW AND HISTORY. 


BILFINGER. G. Die antiken Stundenangaben. Stutt- 
gart: Kohlhammer. 3 M. 

HAMEL, Ernest. Histoire du régne de Louis-Philippe. 
T.1, Paris: Jouvet, 8 fr. 

HEIMBUCHER, M. Die Papstwahlen unter den Karo- 
lingern. = n-1* Huttler. 4 M, 

Kuntzg, J. E. Der Servus Sacteamue d, rimischen 
Rechts. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 2M, 
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Liver diurnus romanorum ‘. wt ex unico codic® 
Vaticano denuo ed. Th. E. ab Sickel. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 10M, 
as LatTrRI#g, le Comte de. Trésor de chronologie, 
@histoire et de géographie pour l'étude et l’emploi 
des documents du moyen ige. Paris: Palmé, 


100 fr. 
gzass, B. Die Entwicklung d. riimischen Schieds- 
gerichts. Rostock: Stiller. 2M. 50 Pf. 

ScHEIN, J. Unsere ee u. Jurisprudenz. 
Berlin: Heymann. 5 M. 

SCHLOSSBERGER, A. v.  Politische wu. militirische 
Correspondenz Kinig Friedrichs v. Wiirttemberg 
m. Kaiser Napoleon I. 1805-1813. Stuttgart: 
Kohlhammer,. 10 M. 


PHYSIOAL SCIENCE. 


Encx#, J. F. Gesammelte mathematische u. astro- 
nomische Abhandlungen. 3. Bd. Astronomische 
u. Yo, Abhandig. Berlin: Diimmler. 5 M. 

Hien, G. A. Constitution de l’espace céleste. Colmar: 
Barth. 16 M. 


PHILOLOGY. 





GRAMMATICA linguae graecae vulgaris, auctore Simone 
Portio. Reproduction de l’édition de 1638, p.p. W. 
Meyer et J. Psichari. Paris: Vieweg. 12 fr. 50c. 

Grimm, J. u. W. Deutsches Wirterbuch. 7. B4. 12, 
Ltg._ Bearb. v. M. Lexer. Leipzig: Hirzel. 3M, 

Houvs,J. Begriindung der Emporosscene in Sophokles’ 
Philoktetes. I. Leipzig: Fock. 1 M. 

LINDEMANN, H. De dialectv I[onica recentiore. Kiel: 
Lipsius & Tischer. 2 M. 


LUNA, J. Quaestiones Sapphicae. Leipzig: Simmel. 


PaizeR, F. E. Keilschriftliche Acten-Stiicke aus 
babylonischen Stiidten. Von Steinen u. Tafela d. 
Berliner Museums in Autographie, Transscription 
u. Uebersetzung hreg. u. commentirt. Berlin: 

w. Wolt a wy a . ettete at 

IEDING, G. e acetate consolationis ad Liviam. 
Kiel: Lipsius & Tischer, 2 M. 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SOURCES OF CHAUCER’S SECOND NONNE’S 
TALE. 


Cambridga: Feb. 20, 1989, 

It is commonly understood that the source of 
Chaucer’s Second Nonne’s Tale is the Life of 
St. Cecilia, as given in the Leyenda Aurea; 
and, of course, this is the principal source of it, 
in any case. But I have always felt that I 
could not rest wholly satisfied with this answer, 
because it fails to account for the curious word 
corniculere in line 369 (Cant. Tales, six-text, 
group G). Chaucer would never have put in 
this strange word, unless he had found it in the 
original Latin. My note on the line says—“ It 
is remarkable that Chaucer should make use of 
this strange word, because it is found neither 
in the Latin nor the French version,” i.¢., of the 
Life of St. Cecilia. 

In other cases we find that Chaucer was con- 
stantly in the habit of consulting more sources 
than one. No doubt he did so here. What, 
then, was the other source? On again consult- 
ing Ducange, I observed (what I had missed 
before) that the word cornicularius occurs in the 
Acts of the Saints, in the Lives of Valerian and 
Tiburtius. But Chaucer mentions these saints 
throughout the tale. Valerian was Cecilia’s 
husband, and Tiburce was his brother. Here, 
then, is the clue. The day of St. Valerian is 
April 14. On consulting the Acta Sanctorum 
for that date I found the title, ‘‘De Sanctis 
Martyribus Romanis, Valeriano, sponso Sanctae 
Ceciliae, Tiburtio ejus fratre, et Maximo 
Praefecti Corniculario,” &0e, This was a good 
beginning. We can now find the original 
passage with ease. Chaucer writes :— 

“ Anon thise martirs that I yow devyre, 

Oon Maximus, that was an officere 
Of the Prefectes and his corniculere, 
Him hente; and when he forth the seintes 
ladde,” &c. 
And the original Latin (cap. 4, sect. 14) is: 

Tune gloriosi martyres, excepta sententia, a 
Maximo Corniculario Praefecti ducebantur ad 
pagum.” Further collation soon shows that 
the account of these saints agrees very closely 
with the Life of Saint Cecilia, but with slight 
variations, especially in the order of words, «c., 
throughout the narrative. It is, however, 
shorter than the latter, ending at Chaucer's 





line 409, at the word ‘‘stoon.’’ In most places 
where these differences occur, Chaucer follows 
the Life of Cecilia rather than the other 
account. For all that, we must henceforth 
keep an eye on both accounts, as [ have suffici- 
ently shown. Thus one more Chaucer puzzle 
is solved. Observe, too, that Prefectes is sin- 
gular; of the Prefectes answers to the modern 
English phrase ‘‘ of the prefect’s.”’ 
Water W. SKEAT. 








THE FATHER OF WARREN HASTINGS. 
London : Feb. 18, 1889, 

In turning over the pages of that unrivalled 

storehouse of genealogical facts, Foster’s 
Alumni Oxonienses, I chanced upon the follow- 
ing entry (vol. ii., p. 624, col. 2, No 39): 
‘¢ Hastincs, Peuyston, s. Penyston, of Daylesford, 
co. Worcester, cler. Balliol Coll. matric. 28 March, 
1724, aged 16; his brother Samuel bar.-at-law, 
Middle Temple, 1717.” 

Can it be possible that we have here the 
father of Warren Hastings ? So far as I know, 
the only printed authority for Warren 
Hastings’s ancestry is that given by his 
biographer, G. R. Gleig, in the Memoirs (3 
vols, 1841), which afforded Macaulay the 
occasion for his celebrated essay. 

The first member of the family there men- 
tioned by name is Samuel, the great-grand- 
father of Warren Hastings, who is said to have 
presented his second son (unnamed, but un- 
doubtedly Penyston) to the rectory of Dayles- 
ford in Worcestershire in 1701, and to have 
alienated that manorin 1715. This second son, 
the grandfather of Warren Hastings, is stated 
to have had two sons—Howard, born in 1711, 
and afterwards in the Customs; and Pynaston, 
(sic) born in 1715. There is no mention of a 
Samuel. Pynaston married in 1730, when he 
could not have been more than fifteen years 
old; and his famous son, Warren, was born on 
December 6, 1732. Of Pynaston nothing 
further is recorded, except that he married a 
second wife, took orders ‘“‘ when he was old 
enough,” and died in the West Indies. 

On referring to Nash’s Worcestershire (1781), 
I find, under ‘‘ Dailesford,” in the table of in- 
cumbents (vol.i., p. 288) that Penyston Hastyn Bs 
(sic) was rector from 1701 to 1753, on the 
presentation of Penyston Hastings senior ; and 
that his predecessor was Charles Penyston, on 
the presentation of the same. It seems, there- 
fore, that Penyston was a family name, and 
should thus be spelt. We may notice, by the 
way, that Warren Hastings inherited longevity 
from his grandfather. 

It is hardly credible that there should 
have been two Pynastons (or Penystons) living 
at the same time, and both the sons of the 
rector of Daylesford, the one born in 1708 and 
the other in 1715. Gleig is by no means an 
unimpeachable authority. He quotes, indeed, 
the parish registers for the marriage of Pynas- 
ton (at St. Andrew, Worcester) and for the 
birth of Warren (at Churchill, Oxfordshire) ; 
but it is at least possible that he did not 
verify the birth of Pynaston, though he cer- 
tainly visited Daylesford. It must also be re- 
membered that Pynaston was the scapegrace of 
the family, and that his son was always un- 
willing to talk about him. If he was, in fact, 
born in 1708, and not in 1715, his marriage 
in 1730 (when he would be twenty-two) be- 
becomes easier to accept; and his havin 
gone to college would indicate that he ha 
been originally intended for the church. 

Perhaps some reader of the ACADEMY may 
be able to solve the difficulty by consulting 
the Daylesford register. 

I may add that the name of Warren 
Hastings himself, who certainly received the 
hon. degree of D.C.L. from the university at 
the Commemoration of 1813, is not to be found 
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in Alumni Oxonienses, ——— other honorary 
graduates of the time are included. On the 
memorial tablet in Daylesford Church the 
ia is recorded, according to Gleig, as 
‘ec ? 


Jas, 8. Corron. 








POPE AND ADDISON, 
London: Feb. 18, 1889. 

If we may regard it as proved, from Mr. 
Aitken’s discovery, that Pope’s satire on Addison 
was published in the S/. James’s Journal of 
December 15, 1722, before its appearance in 
Cythereia (1723) a point of some interest arises 
with regard to the quarrel between Pope and 
Addison. 

In discussing the probabilities of the case, 
in the belief that the verses first appeared in 
Cythereia, I argued that the reading ‘‘ meaner 
quill” indicated that ‘‘venal quill” was an 
afterthought, intended to fit in with Pope’s 
story that Gildon had received ten guineas 
from Addison to abuse Pope and his family. I 
further argued, from the appearance of ‘‘ venal 
quill” in the Longleat version, that Pope 
must have concocted the story which he after- 
wards told to Spence at least as early as 1724. 

If, however, ‘‘ venal quill’ be the earlier 
reading, this reasoning cannot stand. Pope’s 
story about Addison and Gildon is, of course, 
not made any more probable; but, on the 
other hand, it is evident that he did not mean 
‘** venal quill,” in December 1722, to have an 
reference to the ten guineas, otherwise he woul 
never have changed an expression so pre t 
with meaning into the ‘‘ meaner quill” of Cythe- 
reia, Both ‘‘venal” and ‘‘ meaner” are probably 
mere epithets generally applicable to Gildon’s 
character. And instead of ‘‘ venal quill” being 
an afterthought to square with the ten-guinea 
story, it seems to ba probable that the story 
of the ten guineas was suggested to Pope's 
imagination by the use of the word ‘* venal.” 

ith this exception, I think what 1s said 
about the character in vol. iii., pp. 231-236 of 
the Elwin and Courthope edition of Pope’s 
Works remains unaffected by Mr. Aitken’s dis- 
covery. 


W. J. Courtnorr. 








JOHN WEBSTER AND THOMAS ADAMS, 
12 Hornton Street, Kensington: Feb. 12, 1889, 

Divines of the seventeenth century often 
borrowed telling phrases from the popular 
plays of the day; but the use made by Thomas 
Adams, at that time preacher of the Gospel at 
Willington, Bedfordshire, of the title of one of 
John Webster’s ee plays has not, I think, 
been noticed. Webster's tragedy, ‘“‘ The White 
Devil,”’ was published in 1612; andon March 7, 
1612[3], Adams preached a sermon at Paul’s 
Cross from John xii. 6, which was shortly 
afterwards published. It was entered at 
Stationer’s Hall on April 28, 1613, ‘‘a book 
called the white Devill or the Hy te, un- 
cased ” (Arber’s ‘‘ Transcript”); but the fourth 
edition, dated 1615, is the earliest I have 
seen, In that year (1615) Adams printed another 
sermon, The Black Devil, or the Apostate. 

Luther had called Judas Iscariot the ‘‘ white 
devil,’ following the words of Christ—‘‘ Have 
I not chosen you twelve, and one of you isa 
devil ?” wh devil he was,’ says Adams, 
“black within and full of rancour, but white 
without, and skinned over with hypocrisy ; 
therefore, to use Luther’s words, we will call 
him the White Devil.’ But doubtless, the 
phrase had been rendered familiar by the play 
produced a few months before Adams wrote. 
In the dedication to Sir Thomas Oneley, the 
grandson of the great scholar, Sir John Cheke, 
Adams alludes to the strange title of the 
sermon, It was only to one who possessed a 
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not undeserved character of virtue that such 
a book could have been dedicated. 

The sermon is of considerable interest in 
itself, like most of the works of this writer, 
who was called by Southey ‘‘ the prose Shaks- 

ere of Puritan theologians . . . scarcely 
inferior to Fuller in wit, or to Taylor in fancy.” 
In spite of the elaborate analysis, with many 
sub-divisions, and the length, sixty-two 
quarto pages, the hearers probably did not 
weary of the discourse. It is full of wise and 
witty remarks, and contains many allusions to 
questions of the day. Look at immoderate 
eating or drinking: ‘‘ Why is this waste?” Or 
the pride that turns hospitality to dumb 
show: ‘* Where lies the wealth of England ? 
In three places, on citizens’ tables, in usurers’ 
coffers, and upon courtiers’ backs.” Look, 
again, at the vainglorious buildings, emulating 
the skies; towns pulled down to build palaces 
with chimnies which never smoke, gates never 
open, parlours for owls and bats to fly in. 
‘‘These men turn bread into stones, a trick 
beyond the devil. Why isthis waste?” Take, 
again, the ambitious seeking after great 
alliances; the upholding of theatres to the con- 
tempt of religion, and ordinaries to play 
away patrimonies. The censure of Judas—first 
negative, ‘this, he said, not that he cared for 
the poor,” and, secondly, affirmative, ‘‘he was 
a thief, and had the bag, and bare what was 
put therein ”—is, of course, worked out fully. 
It was the sins the preacher arraigned; the 
persons he would have saved. Were there no 
thieves among magistrates, lawyers, officers 
who took bribes, tradesmen, ministers them- 
selves, covetous landlords, ‘‘that stretch their 
rents on the tenter-hooks of an evil con- 
science, and swell their coffers by undoing their 
poor tenants”; ingrossers, who forced up 
prices by hoarding commodities; inclosers, 
“that pretend a distinction of possessions, a 
preservation of woods, indeed, to make better 
and broader their own territories, and to steal 
from the poor commons: these are horrible 
thieves.” These notes must suffice. They will 
show how many of the matters alluded to in 
this sermon are of as much interest now as they 
were two centuries and a balf ago. I will only 
add that Adams’s Works were published in 
.bree volumes in 1862, in Nichols’s series of 
*« Standard Divines.” 

GEORGE A. AITKEN. 








THE OLD ENGLISH GLOSS ‘‘ ELMAWES.” 
University Library, Cambridge: Feb. 18, 1889. 

Mr. Apis Wricnt has seen in this form 
“elves”; Prof. Skeat ‘‘ Elf-mawes” —/f, 
through the process of assimilation, bound 
eventually to disappear, since the English 
language does not tolerate a sonant spirant 
before a nasal, and a long nasal cannot be 
pronounced after /; and Mr. Hessels in mawes 
‘* maidens,”’ taking elmawes =hell maidens. 

Allthis tends towards the right interpretation, 
which I think I am in a position to supply. 
Mawe, I take, is maiden, A.S. meg, Engl. may 
(g=w=y) Icel. , Dan. mide, md, Swed. mé. 
That e¢! stands for ‘“‘elf” there can be no 
question. In sense elmaw is then identical with, 
and in form closely allied to, Dan. ellemie, 
ellemé, an elfmaiden, cf. elledans—dans, ellefolk 
—folk, ellepige—pigsney, ellevild—wild, be- 
witched by elves, &c. Elmawes then — elf- 
maidens. Errikr Maanv’sson, 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


MonpaAY, Feb. 25,5p.m. London Institution: “ Recent 
Studies of some Forms of Minutest Life,” by the 
Rev. Dr. Dallinger. 

6p.m. Hellenic: “Certain Vase Fragments of 
Considerable Interest,” by Miss Jane Harrison. 
8 p.m. Aristotelian: ‘“* Do separate Psycho- 
ons require 





1 ‘Functi te stol 
Organs?” by Mr. Bernard p> —~ Ri —_ } 


8.80 p.m. Geographical: “ lorations on the 

Welle-Mobangi River, from the 

Tone mh Mn > al Institution : “ Before 

AY, Feb. 26, 3 p.m. : 

and after Darwin—Evolu on,” VI., by Prof. G. J. 

Romapes. 

8 p.m. wy Arts: “ English Bookbinding 

in the Reign of Henry VIII.,” by Mr. W.H. J. 

e. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: ‘“ Alternate-Current 

Machinery.” by Mr. Gisbert Kapp. 

8.30 p.m. Anthrcpological: “ A New Instru- 
ment for Testing the Delicacy of Perception of 
Differences of Tint.” by Mr. Francis Galton; ‘‘ The 
= Races of Western Asia,” by Major C. R. 

nder. 

8 p.m. Folk-Lore: “ The Philosophy of Rumpel- 
stilchen,” by Mr. Edward Clodd. 

WEDNESDAY. Feb. 27, 3 p.m. University College, 
Barlow Lecture, ‘‘The Lives of Dante attributed 
to Boccaccio.’”’ by the Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 

4 p.m. ty for Preserving Memorials of 

Dead: Discussion, “ tion in Aid of the 

Society’s Objects; “Some Notes upon Monuments 

in Lambeth Parish Church,” by Mrs. A. E. Danvers 


THURSDAY, Feb. 28, 3 ¢ “Ghe 
Venom of Serpents, and Allied Poisons,” II., by 
Dr. 8. Marti 


n. 
p.m. University College: Barlow Lecture, 
“ The Lives of Danta, by Villani, Aretino, Manetti, 
and Filelfo,”’ by the Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Modern Com- 
— of Classical Song,” I., by Mr. Carl Arm- 


r. 
8p.m. Electrical Engineers. 

8p.m. Cymmrodorion : “ Giraldus Cambrensis,” 

by Mr. H. Owen. 

8 m. Antiquaries. _ 

Frmay, March 1, 8 p.m. Philological: “ A Recent 
Edition of the Passions and Homilies ia the Lebar 
Brece,” by Mr. Whitley Stokes. 

8p.m. Geologists’ Association : 

9 Pm. Royal Institution: ** Leigh Hunt,” by 
Mr. E. Gosse. 

SATURDAY, March2,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Ex- 

erimental Optics—Polarisation, Wave Theory,’’ 
I., by Lord Rayleigh. 








SCIENCE; 
Mental Evolution in Man: Origin of Human 


Faculty. By G. J. Romenes. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, & Co.) 


Tuts volume is the first instalment of a series 
in which Mr. Romanes proposes to deal with 
the whole subject of mental evolution in man. 
It may also be considered as a connecting 
link between his work on mental evolution 
in animals and the promised works in which 
the higher manifestations of human faculty 
are to be studied as a gradual growth. Ofall 
such manifestations language is the primary 
condition; and language has also been put 
forward of recent years as the ineffaceable 
distinction between man and brute, the im- 
passable interruption to a continuity of mental 
development from one to the other. Mr. 
Romanes is an evolutionist along the whole 
line ; and he joins issue on the one remaining 
point where the theory is still disputed by 
the only opponents worth considering. At 
the very outset he assumes as admitted that 
the higher species of living things are derived 
by natural descent from lower forms of life, 
and that man, on the physical side at least, 
offers no exception to this rule. But he finds 
that there are some philosophers, notably 
Prof. Mivart, who, while going thus far, 
refuse to go a step farther, and claim for the 
humen mind, or rather for human reason, a 
different origin from that conceded to the 
human body, including, I suppose, its cerebro- 
spinal axis. They hold that conceptual idea- 
tion, or the power to frame general notions as 
manifested through language, betokens a 
faculty differing not in degree, but in kind, 
from the highest animal intelligence. On 
this ground the author meets them, and 
endeavours, by an analysis of language con- 
sidered as an expression of conceptual idea- 
tion, to dissolve away the alleged distinction, 





to show that it is a difference not of kind but 
of degree. 

It may be questioned whether this chi- 
valrous readiness to accept battle on ground 
chosen by the enemy was altogether wise. 
One can imagine a shorter and more effectual 
argument, based on philosophical considera- 
tions of higher generality. If all forms of 
intelligence are conditioned by nervous 
activity, and vary with the varying size and 
complexity of the nervous centres, then there 
can be no question of deriving one mental 
phenomenon from another, since each springs 
into existence de novo simultaneously with the 
activity of its material substratum. The 
continuity implied by evolution belongs solely 
to the formation and movements of that sub- 
stratum, and the mental phenomena are merely 
indices of their variation. It may, of course, 
be maintained that reason and self-conscious- 
ness proceed from a spiritual principle, and 
cannot be conceived as functions of the brain. 
The difficulty, however, applies equally to 
simple consciousness and sensation; and if 
these can be regarded as dependent in some 
unknown manner on the nervous system, 
through which they become subject to the 
law of evolution, there seems no valid reason 
for denying to the highest human faculty an 
analogous dependence, and, consequently, an 
analogous subjection. All alleged differences 
of kind spontaneously resolve themselves into 
differences of degree when both alike can be 
expressed in terms of matter and motion. 

If, then, in attacking the problem on its 
psychological and linguistic side Mr. Romanes 
should not prove his case to the general satis- 
faction, the evolutionist theory will not be 
compromised by his failure ; while if he suc- 
ceeds the battle is won. Those who wish to 
master his position must, of course, study it 
as explained by himself in his own well-known 
luminous and fascinating style. An argu- 
ment which extends over nearly four hundred 
pages, and of which the mere summary, though 
lamented by the author himself as inadequate, 
fills nearly fifty more, cannot fairly be dealt 
with in a fewlines. A brief indication of the 
method adopted must here suffice. Language, 
understood as a system of communication 
through signs, is not peculiar to man, since 
many of the lower animals, including some 
insects, are known to impart information to 
one another by gestures. Neither is the use 
of articulate utterance interchangeable with 
the expression of thought, for truly rational 
intercourse can be carried on between human 
beings by the use of gesture alone. That the 
power of articulating words is not peculiar to 
man appears from the example of talking 
birds, some of which even use words with an 
evident intelligence of their meaning. By 
what may be called an accident, the highest 
animals, dogs and apes, do not possess this 
power; but in some instances they exhibit 
an extraordinary power of understanding what 
is said tothem. Itis not true, as urged by 
some, that words are names of concepts and 
inseparable from them. Below concepts and 
preparatory to them, but above mere percepts, 
Mr. Romanes distinguishes certain ideas of a 
sensuous and yet general character which he 
calls ‘‘ recepts.” A number of similar objects 
successively perceived as similar leave a 
common impression on the mind, made 
up of the points in which they re- 
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semble one another. The result is a spon- 
taneous unconscious abstraction, a recept. 
‘hat such elementary generalisations should 
be formed necessarily follows from the nature 
of perception itself, which is at first always 
directed towards certain general characters in 
the object perceived. Mr. Romanes holds 
that some animals can recognise recepts by 
their names, and even name them when they 
have learned to talk. 


‘“‘ If I say to my dog the word ‘Cat,’ I arouse 
in his mind an idea, not of any cat in particular 
—for he sees so many cats—but of a cat in 
general” (p. 28). 


‘‘ One of the parrots which I keep under obser- 
vation in my own house learnt to imitate the 
barking of a terrier, which also lived in the 
house. After atime this barking was used by 
the parrot as a denotative sound, or proper 
name, for the terrier—i.e., whenever the bird 
saw the dog it used to bark, whether or not the 
dog did so. Next the parrot ceased to apply 
this denotative name to that particular dog, 
but invariably did so to any other, or un- 
familiar, dog which visited the house. Now the 
fact that the parrot ceased to bark when it saw 
my terrier, after it had begun to bark whenit saw 
other dogs, clearly showed that it distinguished 
between individual dogs, while receptually 
perceiving their class resemblance ” (p. 137). 


To talk of ‘‘ general ideas’’ and “‘ names” in 
this connexion seems assuming too much. 
All we can say is that the word “cat” 
excited an impulse, probably of fear or 
hostility, in the dog’s mind, such as would 
have been produced by the appearance of an 
actual cat; and that the same imitative 
tendency was awakened ia the parrot’s mind 
by the mere sight of a dog as by the sound of 
its bark ; while other associations not running 
in the direction of imitation were started by 
the appearance of the familiar terrier. It is 
only, 1 think, when names are used as marks 
of other names, that is to say, when they are 
combined in propositions, that we can be sure 
that they are known as names, that they are 
definitely detached from, and substituted for, 
the objects which they denote. This con- 
sideration leads us on to the analysis of judg- 
ment and predication ; and here we come to 
the most questionable part of Mr. Romanes’s 
theory. On the one hand, he extends the 
term judgment metaphorically to mere associa- 
tions of actions with impressions, ‘‘as when a 
seabird dives from a height into water, but 
will not do so upon land” (p. 404), or to the 
mere generalisation of an associated sign, as 
when the parrot above cited called every dog 
“bow-wow”; while, on the other hand, 
refusing to apply it, except in the same 
metaphorical sense, to the first simple propo- 
sitions enunciated by children, on the plea 
that none but conceptual statements are 
judgments properly so-called. These last are 
not merely statements of truths, but of truths 
“perceived as true’’ (p. 405). Self-conscious- 
ness and introspection are necessary in order 
to their production. As an illustration of 


What is meant, let us take the following 
example : 


“‘ Let us consider the case of a child about two 
years old, who is able to frame such a rudi- 
mentary communicative, or pre-conceptual pro- 
position as Dit ki (Sister is crying). At this 
age... pm me seuerionsnten of self as . 

xing agent, and, therefore, no power 0 
stating a truth as true. Dit is the denotative 





name of one recept, ki the denotative name of 
another; the object and the action which these 
two recepts severally represent happen to occur 
together before the child’s observation; the 
child therefore denotes them both simultane- 
ously—i.e., brings them into apposition. .. . If 
you hold that this is judgment, you must also 
hold that animals judge, because I have proved 
[?] already that . . . the only point wherein it 
can be alleged that the faculty of judgment 
differs in animals and in man consists in the 
presence or absence of self-consciousness” (pp. 
227-8). 

I do not know what the opponents to whom 
the author is here specially addressing hiw- 
self will say, but I think it is quite possible 
to maintain that judgment first begins when 
verbal signs previously separated are asso- 
ciated in significant combinations. The opera- 
tion, whatever it may be called, does not 
seem to have been performed by any animal 
as yet observed (p. 204); for to widen the 
plane of a recept is very different from 
making the planes of two recepts intersect. 
Mr. Romanes will urge that the processes of 
extension and intersection are both alike 
automatically accomplished, the ‘ apposition 
of denotative terms” in rudimentary predica- 
tion being no less “natural and inevitable ”’ 
than ‘‘the extension of denotative terms into 
connotative terms’’ (p. 387). Perhaps the 
apposition is not quite so ‘‘ inevitable” as is 
here assumed, since the particular conjunc- 
tions predicated must be picked out from the 
much greater number that actually present 
themselves to observation. But what I am 
here more interested in noticing is the dis- 
tinction admitted by Mr. Romanes between 
the spontaneous or automatic associations of 
consciousness which he calls receptual, and 
those which he ascribes to ‘‘a con- 
sciously intentional operation of the mind 
upon the materials of its own ideation, 
known as such” (p. 396)—where, by one 
of the typographical errors, unfortunately 
rather frequent in this volume, ‘“‘ anato- 
mically” is printed for ‘‘ automatically.” 
A mind distinct from and operating on 
the particular phenomena of consciousness 
seems to me a mythological fiction little suited 
to the general philosophy of the present work. 
Nor does the distinction between automatic 
and intentional ideation impress me as either 
true in itself, or consistent with the principles 
generally supported by Mr. Romanes. To 
those who, like myself, disbelieve in free-will, 
all ideation is an automatic process of greater 
or less complexity, and more or less illu- 
minated by an accompanying consciousness. 
I am quite ready to agree with the author 
that the concept of self came into existence 
through the use of the first personal pro- 
noun; but I fail to see why it should be 
assumed as a necessary condition for the 
delivery of other concepts, having come to the 
birth without any such assistance itself; 
while, with regard to propositions, it seems 
more logical to say that we perceive a state- 
ment as true, not in contradistinction to 
ourselves who make it, but to other state- 
ments which are meaningless or false. 

A fresh difficulty is introduced when Mr. 
Romanes tells us that 


‘‘in the datum of self-consciousness we each of 
us possess not merely our own ultimate know- 
ledge . . . but likewise the mode of existence 
which alone the human mind is capable of con- 
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ceiving as existence, and therefore the condition 
sine qua non to the possibility of an external 
wotl ” (p. 194). 

Are then the brutes, of whose intelligence 
we hear so much, what Ferrier, if I remember 
rightly, once called them, ‘‘incarnate absurdi- 
ties, looking out on a world of unredeemed 
self-contradiction’’? And in what do the 
author’s metaphysics differ from those of 
Prof. T. H. Green, who says, as quoted on 
p. 212 of this volume : 


‘*Should the question be asked, If this self- 
consciousness is not derived from nature, what 
then is its origin? the answer is that it has no 
origin. It never began, because it never was 
not. It is the condition of there being such a 
thing as beginning or end. Whatever begins 
or ends does so for it, or in relation to it” ? 
For in answering that ‘‘for my part I feel as 
convinced as I am of the fact of my self-con- 
sciousness itself that it had a begioning in 
time, and was afterwards the subject of a 
gradual development,” Mr. Romanes takes up 
a position quite irreconcileable with that 
adopted less than twenty pages before. 

For myself, I agree with Mr. Romanes, 
that self-consciousness and conceptual idea- 
tion, whatever may be their mutual connexion, 
are the consequences rather than the ante- 
cedent conditions of spoken language; and 
that young children may exhibit virtually 
human intelligence while, to our apprehension 
at least, they are no more self-conscious than 
animals. I agree with him also that we are 
genealogically connected with the brutes 
through an ancestor whose mental capacity 
was about level with that of the children in 
question. But I hold that the very simplest 
predication, the coupling of receptual names 
in significant statements, such as Dit ki, 
marks a stage of intelligence not proved to 
have been reached by any existing brute. 
However, Mr. Romanes repeats a story to the 
contrary effect so charming that it is worth 
transcribing merely as a story : 

‘‘The possibility of receptual predication on 
the part of talking birds is not entirely hypo- 
thetical. Ihave some evidence that it may be 
actually realised. For instance, a correspondent 
writes of a cockatoo which had been ill:—‘ A 
friend came the same afternoon, and asked him 
how he was. With his head on one side and 
oue of his cunning looks, he told her that he 
was ‘‘a little better”; and when she asked 
himif he had not been very ill, he said, ‘‘Cockie 
better ; Cockie ever so much better.” . . . 
When I came back (after a prolonged absence) 
he said, ‘‘ Mother come back to little Cockie; 
mother come back to little Cockie. Come and 
love me, and give me pretty kiss. Nobody pity 
poor Cockie. The boy beat poor Cockie.” He 
always told me if Jess scolded or beat him. 
He always told as soon as he saw me, and in 
such a pitiful tone. . . . The remarkable 
thing about this bird is that he does not merely 
‘‘ talk ” like parrots in general but so habitually 
talks to the purpose’”’ (pp. 189-90). 

It is to be feared that hard-hearted logicians 
will doubt the predicative value of poor 
Cockie’s phrases until some more satisfactory 
evidence as to their origin is forthcoming. 

Mr. Romanes regards the origin of language 
as a problem of secondary interest to the 
evolutionist. All the evidence goes to prove 
that there was a time when language did not 
exist ; and, therefore a time when it must 
have begun to exist. More than one possible 
derivation may be assigned to the earliest 
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articulated sounds. The imitation of natural CORRESPONDENCE. 
sounds would account for much, without eX-| so RECENT BEMENDATIONS IN THE TEXT OF 
cluding a cause still occasionally observed in PLATO. 


operation—the arbitrary invention of words. 
In this part of his work the author frequently 
comes into collision with Prof. Max Miiller. 
The theory of that philologist—that language 
began with roots denoting general concepts— 
he considers unproved and improbable. The 
reduction of the whole Sanskrit vocabulary to 
a small number of such roots supplies no 
valid argument in its favour, since the earliest 
period to which they can be traced back must 
be long posterior to the beginning of language. 
Moreover, such roots, being the most prolific, 
were the most likely to survive. Mr. 
Romanes does not explain how names derived 
from actions came to be substituted for those 
originally bestowed on the most familiar 
objects; but this question also might have 
been dismissed as of Jess than secondary im- 
portance since the virtual surrender of Prof. 
Max Miiller to Darwinism in his recent work 
on the science of thought; for, by deriving 
language from the cries of men working 
together he concedes in principle all that a 
Darwinian need demand. Our author suggests 
the nameof ‘‘yo-he-ho”’ theory for the explana- 
tion alluded to—a slight emendation on the 
name ‘‘yo-ho” theory originally proposed b 
myself in the Acapemy, and one which 
willingly accept. He allows that the clamor 
concomitans may have contributed, among 
other causes, to the creation of words; but, 
for the rest, he attributes little importance to 
its agency. 

Mr. Romanes is copious in references to 
other writers whose researches bear more or 
less directly on the subjects here discussed. 
This makes it the more remarkable that the 
acknowledged chief of the school to which he 
belongs should never be mentioned. The 
name of Herbert Spencer does not once occur 
in the present volume, even where its intro- 
duction seemed to be demanded by something 
more than literary courtesy. Thus, the con- 
nexion between perception and classification is 
discussed without any allusion to the Princi- 
ples of Psychology; the radical identification 
of reasoning with perception is attributed to a 
certain M. Binet (p. 32), apparently without a 
suspicion that it forms a conspicuous feature 
in the same work; while the ascription of 
life to inanimate objects is assumed as a 
primitive impulse of human intelligence (p. 
210), without any reference to the opposite 
view maintained in the Principles of Soci- 
ology. 

There are books which are easy to read and 
difficult to review, as, conversely, there are 
others which are difficult to read and easy to 
review. Mr. Romanes’s new volume belongs 
to the former category. I am not sure that I 
have done justice to its arguments, but I am 
sure that its perusal gave me very great 
pleasure. Philosophers will welcome it as 
the most closely reasoned defence yet offered 
of evolutionism on the point where evolution- 
ism most vitally affects our beliefs. The 
general reader will find it always interesting, 
and in parts delightfully amusing. 

Atrrep W. Benn. 











Oxtord: Feb, 19, 1889. 


May one once more respectfully remonstrate 
in the ACADEMY with those fellow-students in 
Aristotle and Plato who emend the text of 
these authors before considering their special 
idioms? Their course seems impolitic, for the 
credit of knowing something of Latin and 
Greek will be much diminished when all con- 
structions have been smoothed away till nothing 
much more complex is admitted than ‘et ego 
et Balbus sustulimus manus.” At least the 
emenders might consider their ways and not 
speak quite so positively. If they write in 
Latin it does not so much matter. Writing 
Latin is a sort of personation, and even “ apage 
putidissimum glossema” may be taken as only 
in character. 

In the current number of one of the classical 
periodicals, in an article containing some in- 
teresting though doubtful points, are the 
following emendations of the text of Plato’s 
Republic : 


537 O rd re xv8nv uaOhuata mac ev TH madela 
yevoueva TovTas auvaxréov eis civoyw oikedrntos 
GAAHAwY Tav mabnudtwv Kal THs TOD dvTOS Hicews. 
The only way of construing oixedrnros GAAfAwY 
Tov uabnudrwy is to take oixesdrntros GAAhAwy Closely 
together, regarding &\AfAwy, in fact, as equivalent 
to au adjective; the whole phrase then meaning 
‘ corelationship of the sciences.’ But although this 
sounds all very well in lish, the Greek remains 
‘ very tolerable and not to be endured.’ Is it really 
possible to believe that Plato could be guilty of 
such a piece of style as to write 4AAnAwy tay 
Habnuatwv side by side when he meant 4AAnAwy to 
go with another word, and might just as well have 
written cows or some such word instead? Besides, 
the repetition of palnudrwy after waljuara in the 
same sentence, without any obscurity of meaning, 
if ualnudrwy be omitted, is quite unaccountable ; 
if the sentence had been aitiv re tv pabnudtwr 
kal «.7.A, the repetition would have been justified, 
as it is it is not. 

* Omit then trav pabnudrwy as a gloss upon 

GAAHAwY.”? 
This command to erase an idiomatic form must 
be disobeyed. ‘‘The only way of construing’’ 
is to take GAAnAwy Kal Tis Tod bvTos dicews after 
nixedrntos. The words obviously mean ‘the 
relationship of the mathematical sciences to one 
another and to the nature of Being.” The 
relative position of 4\AfAwy and uabnudrwy is an 
instance of hyperbaton which is very common 
indeed in Plato. If the emender will consult 
Riddell’s Digest of Platonic /dioms and observe 
Plato’s usage more attentively, he will cease to 
enquire whether ‘‘ Plato could be guilty of such 
a piece of style,” and recognise that such 
apparently awkward juxtapositions are a 
frequent result of hyperbaton im Plato. As to 
‘‘ the quite unaccountable repetition of uwa@nudrwy 
after uabjuara,” it is well-known that the Greek 
ear was not so sensitive in this respect as ours. 
It is not unusual in Plato to repeat a word, 
not because it is necessary, but to give a little 
more clearness or point. Here the interposi- 
tion of puaénudtrwy makes the reference of the 
pronoun clearer, since zalv and rodtos have 
intervened between it and ,ajuara, and also 
serves to oppose 7& ud@nuara more clearly to 
h Tov dvros ¢ucis, Which latter the emender seems 
to think could only be done by introducing 
QuT@y. 

402 A. dre 7a oroixeia wh AavPdvanr Huas, dAlya 
ivta, ev Gnagw ols fori, mepipepdueva, 

Here it is proposed to read aracw év ofs, an 
emendation which suits the sense, and con- 
firmed, as the emender thinks, by 402 C. 
TavTaxod mepipepdueva “yvwpiwuey Kal evdvTa ev ois 
tvertw aicbavmueda. é grammatical reason 

iven, however, is not correct, ‘‘év dracw ofs tors 
is an extremely harsh phrase. It cannot mean 





‘in all that are,’ as Davies and Vaughan take 
it, for you cannot attract a relative in the 
nominative into the case of the antecedent in 
good Attic.” But youcan. Inthe grammar 
may be found instances from Thucydides, 
Xenophon, and, what is more to the point, 
from Plato himself, though the use is uncom- 
mon. It seems easier (vide Madvig) when the 
attracted nominative has the same form as 
the accusative, which is the case here. 

The sense which the emender gives the text 
seems certainly right; but he is unaware 
evidently that, according to a known idiom in 
Plato and other Greek writers, it can be got 
without any emendation. The idiom is that 
the preposition, which should strictly come be- 
fore both antecedent and relative, is put some- 
times only before the antecedent. See Kiihner, 
§ 451, 4, who points out that the same usage is 
to be found in Latin. See also Stallbaum’s 
note on this very passage; and in Phaedo, 76 D, 
The emender, thinking that @racw ofs or: can 
only be construed in one way, is of opinion 
that it is not ‘‘a rational phrase.” 

J, Cook WILson. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Pror. A. Biyrr, the Norwegian botanist, 
has contributed to the Forhandlinger of the 
Society of Sciences of Christiania a long memoir 
on “ The Probable Cause of the Displacement of 
Beach-lines.” He holds that the precession of 
the equinoxes, and the periodical changes in 
the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, furnish 
a key to the calculation of geological epochs. 
The precession causes the winter aud summer 
to be alternately longer and shorter; and, 
when the winter is longer, the distinction 
between inland climate and coast climate 
becomes more pronounced. He maintains, as 
a working hypothesis, that precession has left 
its record in the strata, in the alternation of 
deposits and the formation of beach-lines, and 
the greater the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit 
the more distinct is the record. The author 
was led to his views by studying the distribution 
of plants, and he published a sketch of his 
hypothesis in a paper, printed in 1886, entitled 
= Variations of Climate in the Course of 
ime, 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Dr. WINDISCH, professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Leipzig, has just published a 
treatise on the Nyayabhishya. 


M. Louis Duvau, now a professor at Lille, 
recently discovered in the Vatican library 
(Reg. 1701) a large number of streng Old-High- 
German glosses. These have been printed, 
not only in the Mélanges d’archévlogie et dhis- 
toire, published by the French School at Rome, 
but also in the new fasciculus of the memoirs of 
the Société de Linguistique de Paris. 


THE same fasciculus contains the first part 
(A and B) of a supplement to the Middle 
Breton glossary which M. Emile Ernault 
appended to his edition of the mystery of 
Sainte Barbe, Paris, 1888. It also contains 
a facsimile and translation of the honorific 
bilingual inscription (Phoenician and Greek) 
lately found at the Piraeus, and now in the 
museum of the Louvre. Shorter papers by 
MM. Bréal, V. Henry, Parmentier, Mohl, and 
— make upa number of great interest and 
value. 


The February number of the Classical 
Review (London: Nutt; Boston: Ginn) 
redeems the promise of American co- 


operations. Not only is its bulk swollen to 
ninety-six pages; but it contains an article on 
‘* Classical Education in the United States,” 
by Prof. J, H. Wright, of Harvard, and several 
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other Transatlantic contributions. Notable 
among these is a criticism of a paper on ‘‘ The 
Arcado-Cyprian Dialect,” where both author 
and critic are Americans. We also welcome an 
article on ‘‘ The Sequence of Tenses in Latin,” 
which comes from New Zealand, Of original 
articles, the most important is an account of 
the Greek MSS. in the Estense library at 
Modena, compiled by Mr. T. W. Allen, a 
Craven fellow at Oxford. The reviews are very 
numerous, occupying more than forty pages; 
but they are also exceptionally valuable. 
Altogether, the review is becoming more and 
more indispensable to the classical scholar. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


EvizanetHan Socrety.—( Wednesday, February 6.) 


A. H. Buttzn, Esa., in the chair.—A paper by 
Mr. John Addington Symonds on ‘‘The Plays of 
Thomas Dekker” was read by Mr. F. Rogers, 
vice-president. The most complete edition of 
Dekker’s plays is that published by Mr. John 
Pearson in 1873. It contains sixteen oom, 
written wholly or in part by Dekker ; four of these 
had not been previously reprinted. A romantic 
drama, in which he undoubtedly took a leading 
part, *‘ Patient Grissell,”” is not included in this 
edition, but may be read in the old Shakspere 
Society’s publications. ‘‘ Lust’s Dominion,” 
—— it cannot be claimed with any certainty 
for Dekker, ought, for reasona which Mr. 
Symonds afterwards fully assigned, to be care- 
fully perused by all atudents of his dramatic work. 
Of these eighteen plays, cight were composed 
entirely by Dekker—i.e., ‘“‘The Shoemaker's 
Holiday,” ‘‘ Old Fortunatus,’’ ‘‘ Satiromastix,” 
the second part of ‘‘The Honest Whore,”’ ‘‘ The 
Whore of Babylon,’ ‘‘ If this be not a Good Play 
the Devil’s in it,’? ‘‘ Match me in London,” and 
“The Wonder of a Kingdom.’? The remaining 
ten were composed by him in collaboration with 
various playwrights. If we identify ‘‘ Lust’s 
Dominion”? with ‘‘ The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy °’ 
Dekker here worked with Haughton and Day. 
In “ Patient Grissel”” he was engaged with Henry 
Chettle and William Haughton ; in the first part 
of ‘The Honest Whore’? and in ‘‘The Roaring 
Girl” he collaborated with Thomas Middleton ; 
in ‘‘ Westward Ho,”’ ‘‘ Northward Ho,’’ and “‘ The 
Famous History of Sir Thomas Wyat”’ he is said 
to have assisted Webster ; ‘‘ The Virgin Martyr”’ 
was the joint production of himself and Massinger ; 
“The Sun’s Darling’’ bears his name, together 
with that of Ford; ‘* The Witch of Edmonton ”’ is 
assigned to Dekker, Ford, and William Rowley. 
In addition to these plays, many in which Dekker 
had a share together with other dramatists of 
note are lost; among them four domestic 
tragedies, in one of which he assisted Jonson and 
in another Ford. Mr. Symonds analysed the 
extant plays of Dekker in this manner because 
they raised the difficult and interesting question 
of joint authorship. How far was a drama which 
bears the name of two or more authors on its title- 
page the product of one common literary effort, or 
the rehandling of an old composition by a new 
playwright? This is the first query which 
suggests itself to the critic; and his answer will, 
of course, depend greatly upon internal evidences 
of style. We may, for example, feel tolerably 
safe in assuming that ‘‘The Sun’s Darling’’ was 
an altered edition made by Ford of some previous 
piece by Dekker, possibly his ‘‘ Phaethon.’’ Ford’s 
marked style appears in the first act, and in the 
concluding scenes of the last act. The songs, 
with the exception of the first, bear the stamp of 
Dekker. The case is different with ‘‘ Patient 
Grissel.”’ That appears to have been planned and 
executed in concert by three writers, none of whom 
displayed a very decided manner. ‘‘Sir Thomas 
Wyat” is made out of two history plays, called 

Lady Jane,” roughly cut down and badly piecad 
together. Heywood, Chettle, and a certain 
Smythe, had cach a hand in the production, 
besides Dekker and Webster, whose names oseent 


alone upon the title- i 
ye al ? a @ title-page of the maimed and 


PY we possess. ‘‘ The Witch of 
Edmonton '’ has employed the critical ity of 
many eminent writers, among them Mr, Swin- 
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burne. I agree with this great poet and 
profound student in feeling sure that we 
owe the masterly first act to Ford, and the 
touching character of Susan to Dekker; but I 
cannot help suspecting that Wiiliam Rowley 
was the creator of Mother Sawyer; and, finally, 
it appears to me that this tragedy, abounding in 
80 many powerful passages, is the recast by Ford 
of two separate pieces, in which Dekker and 
Rowley respectively took the leading share. A 
second problem is suggested by joint authorship. 
To what extent did two or more playwrights, 
after planning a piece together, adopt some 
common style? To what extent, when writing 
comedies to be acted, not printed, did they efface 
their own personalities so far as might be, by 
deliberately using the simplest language of the 
day in which their plot could be represented? 
‘* Westward Ho” and ‘‘ Northward Ho” are par- 
ticularly apt to raise this question. We have here 
excellent pieces of work, full of life and bustle 
from begininng to end, and well seasoned with 
humourous illustrations of contemporary society. 
Yet itis impossible to trace in either of them the 
meditative style of Webster, or the breezy, cheer- 
ful geniality of Dekker’s comic manner. The 
sustained and well-knit plot in both pieces seems 
to bespeak Webster ; the rattling rapidity of the 
dialogue and action seems to indicate that Dekker 
worked with free hand on firm lines traced for him 
by a more weighty thinker. ‘‘The Roaring 
Girl’? bears the stamp of the epoch rather than 
the hall-mark of any individual author. Yet we 
shall be right in assigning the main share to 
Middleton; and it is noticeable that Middleton, 
in his preface to the edition of 1611, does not 
mention Dekker. The case ia exactly reversed 
when we regard the first part of ‘‘The Honest 
Whore,” ddleton had a share in the play, and 
was paid for it. But Dekker’s name appears alone 
upon the first edition. There isno reason what- 
ever to suppose that Middleton had any interest in 
the second part of ‘‘The Honest Whore,’’ which 
was published twenty-five years after the first. A 
third problem suggested by this matter of joint 
authorship touches upon the question of interpo- 
lated scenes. We find Dekker’s name joined with 
Massinger’s in the production of ‘‘ The Virgin 
Martyr.” Asa whole, the play must be assigned 
to Massinger. But Gifford claims the foul comic 
interludes for Dekker; and no. critic who has 
studied the works of these two playwrights will 
refuse the beautiful dialogues between Dorothea 
and her servant Angelo to Dekker. In this case, 
who conceived the character of Dorothea? 
Massinger’s hand is obvious in her argument with 
Calista. At what points, again, in the delineation 
of her character did Massinger allow Dekker to 
intervene? Washe controlled by the sense that 
this more tender and more humane poet ought to 
be suffered to hold the pen at moments when art- 
less sympathy with so exceptional a personality as 
Dorothea required the ineffable right touch which 
his collaborator was known to possess? The 
tragedy of ‘‘ Lust’s Dominion” was printed, with 
Marlowe’s name, by the notorious pirate Kirkman, 
in 1657. Collier proved, almost conclusively, that 
it must have been written after Marlowe’s death. 
And the title ‘' Lust’s Dominion”’ is not charac- 
teristic of any plays which were produced in the 
early stages of ourdrama. It smacks of the last 
period of theatrical advertisement. Oollier also 
called attention tothe fact that Henslowe paid 
Dekker, Haughton, and Day, for a piece of work 
called ‘‘The Spanish Moor’s Tragedy”’ in February, 
1600. He inferred, with plausibility, that this is 
the play which Kirkman published fifty-seven 
years afterwards, under the attractive name of 
Marlowe, with a title altered to suit the taste of 
the moment. Now, Dekker had been paid in 
December, 1599, by Henslowe, for his play of 
“Old Fortunatus.”? This undisputed piece of 
Dekker’s handicraft bears unmistakeable proof 
of his having been powerfully influenced 
by Marlowe. Mr. Symonds then  pro- 
ceeded to give detailed criticisms of ‘‘ The 
Shoemaker's MHoliday,’? ‘‘Old Fortunatus,” 
‘* Satiromastix,’’ and ‘‘The Honest Whore.” A 
literary critic will pass lightly over points relatin 

to Dekker’s possible trade and nationality. It is 
more important to observe that, in ‘‘The Shoe- 
maker’s Holiday,” one of the poet’s salient 
characteristics, one of the sparks of genius which 





attracts us to him, emerges with peculiar bright- 
ness. Thatis the sunny cheerful realism of his 
painting of familiar things, his hearty sympathy 
with actual life, his power of representing the 
surface of existence with a light unerring touch, 
his joyousness, and cleanly humorous acceptance 
of the world we live in. A German seeking one 
adjective to describe Dekker under this aspect 
would call him Jevens-lustig. The bustle of busi- 
ness rejoices him, and stirs his faculty as artist. 
He paints a mercer’s store, a shoemaker's shop, a 
haberdasher’s stall, with gusto. Every lover of 
good comedy is glad to visit these places under 
Dekker’s genial guidance. We have to duck our 
head beneath the swinging sign, avoid perhaps a 
skulking captain at the doorway, and dull our ears 
to the shriil cries of the ‘prentices—‘‘ What 
d’you lack ?’? Inside the shop there is variety of 
industry and intrigue: gallants making love to 
city dames, masters setting forth their wares 
rufflers in silk or homespun cheapening a yar 
of cloth; journeymen bandying jokes with 
wenches; ‘prentices laying hands upon their 
clubs; courtiers sneering at ‘‘ flat-caps’’; and 
often, to end all, a scuffle, which terminates with 
bouncing oaths and bloody pates. Taverns, too, 
and suburban pleasure-houses are described by 
Dekker with remarkable felicity. He is at home 
in bedlams and bridewells, and can introduce us 
to places of more questionable character, where 
pimps and punks angle for their gulls. The pert 
shop boy, the obliging merchant, the teasing wife, 
the over-tasked drawer, the shrill-voiced shrew, 
the swaggering gallant, the fantastic simpleton, 
the out-at-elbow soldier, the insinuating bawd, the 
high-flying spendthrift, the gaudy woman of the 
town, the jealous husband, the light-headed serving 
maid, the tipsy constable, the sighing lover, the 
pompous alderman, come and go in these many 
coloured scenes of city life with a fulness of vitality 
and a truth to nature which can scarcely be 
matched in any art-work of that period. Ben 
Jonson alone, in ‘‘ Bartholomew's Fair,’”’ offers a 
parallel to Dekker. But Ben Jonson was far more 
mechanical as a dramatic draughtsman. His 
studies had not the sketchy air which gives a 
grace to Dekker’s transcripts from the world 
around him. Of course, there is much that is 
gross, and even more than gross, downright 
smutty, in Dekker’s vivid Dutch interiors. But 
we can pardon a coarseness which is obviously 
natural, whic conceals né base intention, and 
which faithfuliy reflects the manners of a bygone 
time. Wherever he may lead us, Dekker is always 
innocent in his treatment of vice, always tender to 
suffering, always alive to humour and to pathos, 
always wholesome in his delineation of erring 
human nature. The little we know of Dekker’s 
life fills us with sadness to think that a man to 
whom we owe so much as poet, and whom we so 
thoroughly love and respect, was acquainted with 
suffering aud thwarted in his vocation even beyond 
the ordinary ill fate of his fellow craftsmen. He 
seems to have been in some real sense a literary 
hack, scribbling pamphlets and plays with ready 
pen for scanty hire, often, if not always, in debt, 
as familiar with prisons as with taverns, caring but 
little for the future of his works, and taking no 
pains to secure their immortality by patient execu- 
tion or by thoughtful planning. ‘The printer's 
devil and the bailiff were always at his elbow while 
he wrote. He leaves upon our mind the sense of 
a@ man who very early in life just missed catch- 
ing time and opportunity by the forelock, and who 
— the years of his manhood in a light-hearted 
ut exhausting race after yesterday. The obscurity 
which envelops his career makes it impossible to 
say how far this state of things was due to 
imprudence—to an unhappy marriage, perhaps— 
or to some weakness of character, perhaps—or to 
some vicious habit. His wide and familiar 
acquaintance with the towa in its comical and 
sordid aspects, his knowledge of mere naked 
human misery, his sympathy with the sinning and 
afflicted, lead us to surmise that he was a 
Bohemian very decidedly out at elbows. But 
though this is the case, Dekker never ceased to be 
a Christian and a gentleman iu the purest and 
noblest sense of those high titles. It is 
invariably good to have dwelt awhile in his 
company. In spite of the mistakes of judgment 


rather than of taste or feeling which we occa- 
sionally find in him, we leave him with a warmer, 
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truer emotion of human brotherhood. In his 
artless, simple, kindly way he teaches us more 
than many pompous moralists and preachers. His 
clear, illuminative flashes of unpremeditated 
poetry, striking through chinks and crannies, 
falling upon the despised and neglected corners of 
life, silvering the very filth and squalor of reality 
with a gleam from the heaven that a good and 
wholesome heart holds shut within mysterious 
recesses—these unexpected and unstudied rays of 
spiritual beauty do us more good than the raptures 
or the sublime descants of pretentious priests and 
phophets. It is good for us to be with Dekker. 
He leaves us sweeter and less fretful than he found 
us. Owing him so deep a debt of gratitude (Mr. 
Symonds wrote), I bid farewell to him with deep 
emotion, when I record those affecting words he 
inscribed some years beyond the age of fifty :—‘‘I 
have been a priestin Apollo’s Temple many years ; 
my voice is decaying with my age; yet yours 
[the friends to whom he wrote these sentences] 
being clear and above mine, shall honour me, 
if you but listen to my old tunes. Are they 
ill-set? Pardon them. Well? Then receive 
them.”” Farewell, honest Dekker! Thy tunes, 
ill-set or well-set, are still ringing in our ears, 
after more than three centuries. Thou art still 
an honoured priest of Apollo’s Temple, and, what 
is more, Englishmen love thee.—Mr. A. H. Bullen 
briefly reviewed the paper, and made a few 
remarks upon Dekker as a prose writer, which he 
ably illustrated by citing passages from some 
of his amusing pamphlets.—The discussion was 
continued by San. 8. L. Lee, Dr. Oswald, Mr. F. 
Rogers, Mr. F, J. Payne, Mr.’ B. Dyer, and Mr. 
J. E. Baker. 


ArisToreLiAN Socrety.—(Monday, February 11.) 


Suapwortx H. Hongson, Esea., president, in the 
chair.—The Rev. J. Lightfoot read a paper on 
‘The Philosophy of Revelation.” The question 
is ‘‘ how do revealing facts reveal?” Thisfis to be 
distinguished from the empirical question as to the 
historical accuracy and trustworthiness of the re- 
cord of events of assumed Divine significance. 
Religion and the history of religion furnish facts 
for philosophy, but are not philosophy. If revela- 
tion reveals anything, then it may urged the 
subject is included under the wider problem of 
‘‘How is Knowledge possible? ’’ But the term 
implies a process distinguishable from the 
ordinary process of experience. An analysis of 
the religious instinct in man gives us as result the 
following three elements: (1) the conviction of 
ideal perfection; (2) the anticipation of some 
necessary teleology, design, or ultimate signifi- 
cance in the uriverse; (3) the sense of depen- 
dence upon a complete and absolute existence. 
The term ‘“‘revelation”’ is applied either to that 
which in some mode originates these, and then 
satisfies them. The contrast in popular lan- 
guage between natural and revealed religion is 
not between truth discovered by reason, and 
truth revealed to reason, but only between truth 
revealed to reason in two different ways. 
The two ways are (1) a process continuously re- 
peated in the heart of each individual, and (2) 
certain alleged acts of Divine interference in the 
course of history. The paper confined attention 
on the former class. The distinction between 
faith as the religious organ and reason as the 
philosophic is meaningless. The common saying, 
** The just and the unjust walk alike by faith,” 
is only true in a special sense. Under any theory 
of knowledge there is no antecedent improbability 
in the assumption that a Divine influence may in- 
fuse emotions, &c., just as somehow something 
produces sensations. Adopting for convenience 
the Kantian doctrine, it may be shown that this 
anyhow is possible, for no realm of the unknowable 
can be a maintained. And this is 
material enough for a rational interpretation of the 
phenomena of repentance, &c., in the deepest 
sense, which otherwise is inexplicable. The re- 
ligious emotions, although claimed as the posses- 
sion of so Jarge a proportion of men, yet are 
strangely ry in psychology.—The paper 
was followed by a discussion. 











FINE ART. 


PORTUGUESE DELFT. 
Oporto: Feb. 16, 1889. 


Ir is evidence of how this western corner of 
the continent has been neglected by the student 
and the inquirer in certain fields that the 
existence in Portugal of a very curious and, 
in a small way, important art production—a 
true Portuguese faience — has remained un- 
described, and virtually unknown, till the 
present day. Indeed, the first discovery of it 
to the English public will be through this 
letter, and is made by one who has no 
pretensions to be anything but a modest 
collector of the waifs and strayc of the older 
days. I make no apology for dealing with the 
matter in some detail, for there can be few 
modern critical students of a people’s charac- 
teristics and potentialities who will not admit 
that inquiry into its aesthetic tendencies 
and developments is nearly as valuable in 
arriving at right conclusions as the study of its 
ballads, its folk lore, or its language. 

Six months agoI sent a small collection of 
old Portuguese faience on loan to the South 
Kensington Museum. There it still is on show, 
and there it will probably remain for some time 
to come. I mentioned this fact incidentally in 
an article in the June number of the Fortnightly 
Review. The collection consists of about twenty 
pieces — plates, bowls, jars, and grotesque 
figures of animals. Their date is from 1600 to 
1800 ; and their potting methods, the prevalence 
of ‘‘blue and white” decoration, the earthy 
“body” employed, the strong, opaque, stan- 
niferous glaze, the forms of some of the pieces 
and many of the art moti/s, are all so like those 
pertaining to the faience which proceeded from 
the kilns of Delft that a first discoverer of the 
ware, searching for a name to distinguish it 
and ‘et his brother ‘‘ ceramists ” know what he 
ha...» 274, could hit upon no more obvious one 
than “ .urtuguese Delft.” I have accordingly 
so christened the newly discovered faience. A 
closer study, however, of the Portuguese ware, 
and a comparison of it with its sister faience, 
exhibits differences as well as resemblances, as 
shall presently be shown. 

It may be well to remark in passing that 
‘*blue and white” faience of this age is not 
common in the South of Europe. I know of 
hardly any in Spain, none in the South of 
France, and in Italy none but the ware of 
Savona, which is clearly a derivative from, or 
rather another form of, Majolica. 

The way in which the discovery of the 
Portuguese ‘‘ blue and white” came about is 
worth relating—the more so as it was the 
result almost entirely of circumstances, and 
was not made by anyone in particular. Some 
years ago I was shown in Lisbon a very 
valuable collection of objets d’art which, 
among many more costly products of the 
olden time, included a large number of 
apparently very fine pieces of ‘‘ Delft.” In 
those days I knew no more of “ Delft” than I 
do now of the pottery made in Saturn; and, 
being a new-comer to Portugal, I took it for 
granted that some at least among the array 
of grand blue and white jars and bowls 
around me were the product of Portuguese kilns. 
The owner, smiling kindly upon my ignorance, 
set me right. ‘‘ They were all,” he said, ‘‘ pure 
Delft.” I now knowthat many of the pieces were 
in point of fact of Portuguese origin; and the 
owner of these treasures, who no longer lives, 
and who loved Portuguese work, would himself 
have rejoiced to be certain of this fact. The 
next step in the process of discovery was made 
at the very interesting exhibition of ceramic 
art in —*. in the year 1883, Senhor 
Joaquim de Vasconcellos prepared a learned 
official catalogue, with valuable information 
scattered through it, upon the ceramic art of 





) Portugal, and I wrote a report upon the 


exhibition for the ACADEMY; but, though we 
had plenty of the ‘‘ Portugese Delft” under 
our eyes, neither or Vasconcellos nor I 
noticed its existence as such, or called attention 
to the fact that, long before the manufacture of 
a certain much-talked of ware at the Royal 
Factory of Rato, in about 1770—a ware, by the 
way, which has none of the artistic character- 
istics of true Delft (indeed, almost no artistic 
characteristics at all)—there was made at several 
laces in the kingdom this remarkable and 

autiful faience which I call ‘‘ Portuguese 
Delft.” It is essentially faience in the more 
restricted sense of that word, not mere pottery 
(as Rato ware is), by reason of its peculiar 
opaque, and rich, tin-bearing glaze. 

There can be no doubt that kilns were set up 
in Portugal, and the potting secrets of their 
native land taught by Dutch potters very early 
in the seventeenth century; and the protective 
duties levied on foreign ware doubtless stimu- 
lated further adventure in this line. As 
these potteries went on and throve, their owners 
did what protectionists in all countries have 
ever done—they asked for more and more pro- 
tection, and finally for prohibition of all imports 
from abroad. They obtained actual prohibition 
in 1783; and the result was that—freed from all 
healthy competion—Portuguese pottery deterio- 
rated, and in time became so extraordinarily 
ugly, and so bad in quality, that consumers 
came to think that tin made more satisfactory 
receptacles for their drugs and liquors. Conse- 
quently, the true art faience of Portugal ceased 
from the land. 

In what are called potting qualities—namely 
in fineness of body, evenness of glaze, truth in 
modelling and Bee in regularity of 
firing and in correctness of drawing, that is in 
all the purely manufacturing characteristics— 
the true “ Delft” isa long way ahead of the 
Portuguese ware. On the other hand, in every 
artistic quality, in softness and delicacy of 
clouring, in force and ingenuity of decoration, 
and in a certain (so to say) bravura of design, 
there is in the ‘‘ Portuguese Delft” something 
of the Southerner’s perfervidum ingenium, which 
we find in the Majolica artists of North Italy, 
but never look for as an outcome of the kilns of 
the ‘‘hydropic Dutchman.” As in trae Delft, 
the Portuguese faience artist of ten repeated the 
designs that he found on the Chinese wares of 
the period. Instsunces of this are to be seen in 
the South Kensington collection. Sometimes 
the Portuguese draughtsman is original, and 
sometimes he goes far afield for his decorative 
motifs. On several of the pieces in the South 
Kensington Museum the grasses, plants, flowers, 
and the animals, notably the lion rampant on 
one of the plates, and the delicately drawn 
gazelle that figures on several of the jars, are all 
designs of clearly Persian origin. 

In Portugal we are at the extreme ocean- 
bounded limits of a broad zone along which have 
flowed, from east to west, successive waves of 
aesthetic movement—a zone bounded to the 
north, almost continuously, by the Himalayas, 
the Caucasus, the Pyrenees, and the Alps; 
and having for southern limits the Indian 
seas and gulfs, and the sands of the great 
Sahara. 

If we accept the Aryan theory, we shall find 
what we may call Aryan art-motifs, not alone 
on this peculiarly Portuguese ware, but on 
much earlier art-products of the country : 
Aryan art-motifs existing side by side with 
Aryan myths and folklore. For instance, on 
many pieces of this ware we may find the tree 
of life and the knop and flower pattern—well- 
known Aryan symbols of the divine power and 
bounty, conclusively proving, no doubt, the 
original Aryan derivation of the designs. But, 


in my opinion, one may easily look too curiously 
and too deeply for the origin of art-moti/s 
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in many products of aesthetic emotion. The 
archaeologist may find a uliar cross, & 
Turanian symbol, very plainly drawn on some 
pots and dishes; but he would be 
hasty if he concluded that the Portuguese art- 
work was of essentially Turanian origin. The 
Portuguese potter—an artist by instinct— 
appropriated a decorative idea wherever he 
found it, taking what was near rather than 
what was far from him; and, if Aryan designs 
of the Persian species preponderate in the best 
work he did, it is for no more recondite reason 
than because the best work was done by the 
best artists, and the best artists could best 
appreciate the fine designs on the carpets and 
fictile ware that came abundantly into the 
wealthy Portugal of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. 

With all the differences that exist between true 
Delft and the local faience to go upon, and, 
furthermore, with the help of some very con- 
vincing historical records and allusions in 
Portuguese contemporary writings, together 
with armorial bearings, and dates, and 


- Portuguese legends on the pieces themselves, 


the conclusion was inevitable that the sup- 
posed ware from Delft was, in truth, a true 
Portuguese faience, carrying with it evidence of 
the former existence in Portugal of very high 
artistic taste and faculty. As musical com- 
posers have sometimes resolved into harmony 
a combination of notes wherein previous 
musicians had found only discord, so the 
pottery colourist has, at times, done the same 
thing. His scale is simple, his colours few; 
particularly in the case of faience, where a 
highly glazed and durable surface is only ob- 
tained by firing at high temperature. Every 
potter knows that in presence of such kiln-heat 
as must be used to get these attributes, hardly 
any colours except the blue derivatives of cobalt 
survive ; hence a certain monotony in the ‘‘ blue 
and white” of Delft and in the highly-fired 
porcelain wares of Nankin. Now a certain 
colour that will bear a strong heat almost as 
well as the cobalt blues has been discovered 
by the Portuguese potters of the last two 
centuries. Itis called by them cor de vinho— 
wine colour—and it is not quite a satisfactory 
tint in itself, being of a brownish claret colour, 
and when combined with blue it might seem at 
first sight to make a discord rather than a 
harmony. The Portuguese, however, have 
contrived to combine it with blue in such pro- 
portions as to make a real colour-blend, and 
thus to save their blue and white pieces from 
that sameness and coldness which end by 
wearying the eye in such ware. The cor de 
vinko was used in very early pieces. It is 
to be found on one piece with the arms of 
Portugal, dated 1641. 

Among the Portuguese ware in South 
Kensington will be found one or two lustred 
pieces. This ware is of an earlier date than 
the Portuguese Delft, and was made at 
Coimbra before 1600, in kilns which after- 
wards, as I have reason to believe, never 
turned out lustred ware again. Lustred pieces 
are very rare in Portugal, and are mostly rough 
in glaze, and clumsy in design. The lustre is 
of a golden red, and not of a high order. It is 
probable that it is of Moorish origin, like the 
lustred wares of Spain. Among the collection 
are some imitations of those multi-coloured 
Delft pieces whose juxtapositions of gaudy 
colouring were perhaps suggested by the 
Similar juxtaposition of gorgeous hues on the 
petals of the hybrid tulips which the Dutch- 
man loved, and still loves, to raise. In true 
Delft these coloured pieces are miracles of 
“ potting ” ingenuity and skill. The Portuguese 
imitations are inferior in this respect, but they 
often possess truer and softer colour-harmonies 

the Dutch piecer, 
OswALD ORAWFURD. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SITE OF OLD BAGHDAD. 


Baghdad: Jan. 13, 1889, 
On January 11, in the company of M. Henri 
Pognon, the French consul, I visited the site of 
old Baghdii. It is on the Mesopotamian side 
of the Tigris. The remains of the old mound 
are still plainly visible. The ruins of a very 
large and compact wall face the river, forming 
one of its banks. We entered a boat and were 
rowed along the wall, which is 16 to 20 feet 
higher than the water. Bricks (32cm. x32 x7) 
were taken from different places ; and every one 
bore the stamp of ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar, King of 
Babylon, the restorer of Esaqqgila and Ezida, 
son of Nabopolassar, king of Babylon.” We 
noticed three different kinds of stamps. Bagh- 
did was then an old Babylonian site. Does 
this not argue for Delitzsch’s reading Bagdadu ? 

ROBERT FRANCIS HARPER. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE exhibitions to open next week include 
(1) a collection of water-colour drawings by 
leading artists of the Dutch school, at the Fine 
Art Society’s, in New Bond Street ; (2) a set of 
choice paintings by Corot, at the Goupil 
Gallery, also in New Bond Street; and (3) the 
annual exhibition of water-colour drawings at 
— Thos. Agnew & Sons, in Old Bond 
treet. 


Messrs. DoWDESWELL will also have on view 
next week a series of drawings, chiefly of the 
senee and Italian Tyrol, by Mr. J. M. 

onne. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Hellenic Society 
will take place at 22 Albemarle Street on 
Monday next, February 25, at 5 p.m., when 
Miss Jane Harrison will read a paper on 
‘Certain Vase Fragments of Considerable 
Interest.” 


A FINELY-EXECUTED fresco has just been 
discovered in that portion of Canterbury 
Cathedral which is known as St. Anselm’s 
Chapel, originally dedicated to St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The removal of a wall, which was 
prabably erected shortly after the great fire in 
1174, with a view to strengthening the wall of 
the choir, disclosed the painting, which repre- 
sents St. Paul in the act of detaching from his 
hand and shaking into the flames the viper by 
which he was bitten on the island of Melita. The 
painting is about four feet square. The colour- 
ing of the fresco is in a wonderful state of 
preservation, and the string course of bordering 
remarkably good. It was probably executed 
towards the close of the twelfth century. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Héron de Villefosse exhibited 
casts and photographs of two small sculptured 
monuments, both found in France, which 
throw light upon the famous ‘‘Hermes” of 
Praxiteles, discovered a few years ago in the 
course of the German excavations at Olympia. 
The god, as is well known, is carrying an infant 
Dionysos on his left shoulder, and is extending 
his right arm towards and over him; but un- 
fortunately the right hand is missing. It has 
been conjectured that the right hand held a 
bunch of grapes. This conjecture has now 
been fully confirmed by the two sculptures re- 
ferred to by M. de Villefosse. One is a bronze 
statuette, found in Burgundy; the other is a 
Roman stele, from Hatrize, near Briey (Meurthe- 
et-Moselle). In both of these can be seen an 
imitation, however feeble, of the ‘“* Hermes” 
of Praxiteles; and in both the god dangles a 





THE STAGE, 


“THE LOVE STORY.” 


Tue part played by Miss Janet Achurch—the 
chief part in “‘The Love Story ’’—is one of 
those which are not quite so good as they 
may seem to the performers of them. For 
upon the proceedings of Margaret Borth there 
is laid more than once the heavy burden of 
improbability ; and it is difficult to say to what 
extent this may discount the effect of the 
many excellent situations and excellent 
moments which the author’s stage-craft has 
contrived, and to which the art and tempera- 
ment of the actress permit her to do justice. 
Up to a certain point Mr. Leclercq has well 
imagined the character of Margaret Borth— 
poetic, highly strung, impulsive, affectionate. 
But when, in consequence of a plot designed 
by a defaulting bank manager and one William 
Trett (who is his creature), the hero of the 
piece, a blameless novelist—or more than that, 
as we are given to understand, a novelist of 
genius—bears to outsiders the air of having 
made love to Madeleine only because of her 
fortune, that young lady invites him to “‘ clear 
himself,’”’ and will have nothing to do with 
him unless he shall do so. The novelist of 
genius—being gifted, it seems, with common- 
sense into the bargain—most properly replies 
that he shall not attempt to clear himself, 
and that the woman who professes to love 
him must be so good as to believe him upon 
his bare and simple word. Madeleine thinks 
otherwise, and accepts forthwith the renewed 
offer of the defaulting bank manager, who 
had, it is quite true—and it is her only 
excuse for accepting him—importuned her 
with love while she was still presumably poor. 
The heroine’s bearing is here, as I conceive it, 
entirely untrue to the character that has been 
previously drawn for us. A fainter measure 
of sympathy than would otherwise accompany 
her goes witb her then through her subse- 
quent disasters—through the misery of her 
awakening to the fact that it is Falshawe 
whom she loves after all, and Marchastle 
whom she marries; through the agony of her 
belief that a shot of hers, fired off by accident, 
has really killed the men whom, in any 
honester fashion, she would give half her life 
to be rid of; through the tortures, lastly, 
which she suffers when she knows that her 
lover is self-accused of a crime he never 
committed. There are two ways, of deal- 
ing with your characters in novel or 
drama. Either they must be true to their 
own natures at all costs, and the end of the 
story be what their natures make it, or their 
action must be forced and wrenched—their 
natures violated—that the story may fall into 
some desired channels. Now Mr. Pierre 
Leclercq is not to be quite acquitted of this 
latter proceeding. Stay, however, there is 
a third thing possible. An author, paying 
regard at bottom to the truth of his characters, 
may yet fall honestly into a mistake as to 
their course of action. The commonplace 
writer, with a good aim, does this, indeed, 
continually. I am not sure that the writer of 
genius does not do it now and then. I am 


not sure that the heroine of Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s most admirable short story, Interlopers 
at the Knap, would have been so obstinately 





bunch of grapes from his right hand, 


proof, as Mr. Hardy makes her, against the 
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advances of her lover, when her lover had 
long repented in sincerity the error of his 
ways. 

But the only grave mistake in the concep- 
tion of ‘‘ The Love Story ” has been sufficiently 
dwelt upon; and, where much is ingenious, 
it is not necessary to insist at length upon 
defects in treatment—as for instance that the 
dialogue in the second scene of the first act is 
distinctly redundant, and that the insufferably 
voluble Welsh lodginghouse keeper speaks 
the language of the halfpenny evening news- 
paper, and that three days (the only interval 
between the first act and the second) is sup- 
posed to be enough to establish the reputation 
of Mr. Falshawe’s novel—an admitted triumph, 
we are told, at the end of them; yet existing 
at the beginning of them only in the form of 
an ‘“‘advance copy.” This has been already 
a very ‘‘straight talk,” and minor things 
may pass, that witness may be borne without 
further delay to the play’s possession of many 
telling qualities; of a measure of truth to 
human nature in suffering, and even, in the 
character of William Trett (which Mr. Fred 
Thorne plays very funnily), of a measure of 
truth to itin humour. Whatever the faults 
of the piece, the piece is worth seeing; for 
it is planned and executed on the whole with 
skill, and it is acted, in one or two of its 
best characters, with something more than 
discretion and vigour. 

Mr. Laurence Cautley—quite a rising actor, 
as our readers know—strikes at the first rather 
a commonplace note Me warms up to his 
work, however, as the situation grows inte- 
resting, and, in the long run, proves far from 
inefficient. Mr. Pagden, as a sympathetic 
solicitor, is adequate; and the grateful 
though not very important part of the 
novelist’s mother is played with cordiality by 
Miss Drummond. Mr. Charrington, as the 
bank manager who marries the heroine when 
he is wanted by the police, has one of his 
strongest scenes within a minute or two of the 
rise of the curtain. This is also one of the 
scenes which, from the construction of the 
drama, it is easiest to believe in; and Mr. 
Charrington plays it with boldness and nervous 
force. The despair of one moment, the 
excited rejoicing of the next—as the way is 
found out of what seemed a hopeless difficulty 
—are strikingly depicted by a young actor 
whose methods are not, perhaps, quite fully 
matured, but who adds to the virtue of 
earnestness the gift of individualility. Miss 
Achurch’s part—unnatural as I have insisted 
it must be at times—is at all events extremely 
full and varied, and only an actress singularly 
mobile and several-sided could even hope to 
grapple with it. Miss Achurch plays it quite 
remarkably. It is doubtful whether there 
are to-day two other actresses in London who 
could play with the intensity of this young 
artist the violent scenes of the third and the 
pathetic scene of the fourth act. And Iam 
quite sure there are not two who could make 
out of thelove-scene of the first or second (when 
Madeleine hears Falshawe’s declaration of 
devotion to her) all that Miss Achurch makes 
of it; playing it as from an observation of life 
unerringly delicate, and as with a feeling 
curiously womanly and subtle. Here an 
artist who is never less than interesting, 
touches the exquisite. The performance of 
‘The Love Story” is one that the real 


student of the theatre cannot afford to 
miss. 
Freperick WEDMORE. 








STAGE NOTES. 


Mr. Witson Barrett will produce, on 
Thursday in next week, his drama of ‘‘ Now-a- 
Days.” It will be played every afternoon for 
awhile. Meantime one or two changes in the 
direction indicated in the ACADEMY last Saturday 
—and by several contemporaries likewise— 
have been made in ‘‘ The Good Old Times.” 
The piece has been notably ‘‘ pulled together,” 
and a portion of the prettily-painted panorama 
in the fourth act has been discreetly sacrificed. 
The attendance every night is very large. 
Indeed, we hear that an immense business is 
being done. 





MUSIC, 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. DANNREUTHER gave his third concert at 
Orme Square on Thursday evening, February 
14, at which was performed a new Sonata in D 
for pianoforte and violin, by Dr. C. H. Parry. 
It consists of three movements: an Allegro 
with interesting thematic material, a charming 
Andante, and a clever Presto. One great merit 
of this new work is its conciseness; for diffuse- 
ness is the besetting sin of many modern 
composers. The Sonata was well rendered by 
Messrs. Dannreuther and Gibson. The pro- 
gramme included pianoforte Trios by Beethoven 
and Brahms, Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue ; and some songs by Schubert and Bizet 
artistically rendered by Miss Lena Little. 

On Friday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
gave their first Vocal Recital at Prince’s Hall. 
The programme, as usual, was full of attrac- 
tive things. Two duets—Gagliano’s ‘‘ Alma 
mia” and Grétry’s graceful ‘‘Un bandeau 
couvre les yeux”—opened the concert well. 
Mrs. Henschel sang in her best manner Beeth- 
oven’s ‘‘Kennst du das Land,” Schubert’s 
‘‘Who is Sylvia?” and Brahms’ setting of a 
Volkslied, ‘‘Sandmiinnchen.” It would be 
difficult to imagine anything more delightful 
than to listen to such songs interpreted by such 
artists. Mrs, Henschel does full justice to her 
part; but no little of the effect which she pro- 
duced was due to the clever and sympathetic 
accompaniment of her husband. Mr. Henschel 
sang, among other things, a new and interest - 
ing song by Brahms—‘‘ Auf dem Kirschhof ”’— 
and two of his favourite Loewe Ballads. A 


duet from Wagner's early opera, ‘‘ Die Feen,”’ } 


was admirably rendered. Noone unacquainted 
with the name of the composer would imagine 
it to have been written by the author of 
** Tristan.” 

Mr. Hamish MacCunn's Dramatic Cantata, 
“The Lay of the Last Minstrel,” composed 
expressly for the Glasgow Choral Union, was 
performed last Saturday at the Crystal Palace 
under Mr. Manns’ direction. Mr. MacCunn, in 
this his latest work, has more than maintained 
his well-earned reputation. He has a Schu- 
bertian flow of melody, which, too, like that of 
the great composer, is unequal. In the skill 
with which he handles the orchestra he bids 
fair to become an English Berlioz. The libretto, 
arranged by Mr. James MacCunn from Scott’s 
well-known poem, served for the moment to 
inspire the tone-poet, but has not given 
him a full opportunity of displaying his 
|dramatic powers. One weak feature of the 


‘libretto is the comparative tameness of the 
second, after the excitement of the first, part. 
The composer shows himself at his best in the 





ride of Sir William of Deloraine to Melrose 


Abbey, and in the scene at the tomb of the 
great Wizard. Mr, MacCunn has full — 
the situation. It is not so much details of 
melody, harmony, or orchestration that attract, 
but the — grouping, the colouring, the 
oneness of tone and word. The ‘“ Ride” has 
evidently been inspired by Dvoriik’s ‘‘ Spectre’s 
Bride,” but the music has character of its own. 
The “‘ Tomb ” scene has a touch of genius about 
it; the thoughts are expressed in a terse and 
bold manner ; there is no straining after effect, 
and yet allis effective. Another specimen of 
the composer’s mastery is the short chorus 
‘Tis done.” Inthe opening tenor solo with 
chorus of the second part, Mr. MacCunn shows 
us that he can write simply, and yet not fall 
into the commonplace. There is a touch about 
it of the chorus of Sylphs and Gnomes in 
Berlioz’s ‘‘ Faust.’”? In other portions of the 
Cantata there are undoubtedly weak moments, 
The basses are at times stiff, or the melody lacks 
point, or the harmonies are a little far-fetched. 
But to point out these would serve no useful 
purpose. A composer of such strength and 
ew must be aware of his weaknesses ; 
and with every new attempt his genius will 
ripen. Mr. MacCunn makes considerable use 
of representative themes ; but, after the manner 
of Wagner, they are worked into the material, 
not dotted over the surface of the music as we 
sometimes find them in mere imitators of the 
style of the Bayreuth master. Mdme. Nordica, 
Miss Curran, and Messrs. Iver McKay and 
Andrew Black were the soloists, and did justice 
to their parts. The orchestral playing was 
exceedingly good, but the choir did not dis- 
tinguish itself. The composer was called to 
the platform at the close. The Cantata was 
preceded by Cherubini’s ‘‘ Anacreon ”’ Overture, 
an Aria from ‘‘The Magic Flute,” effectively 
sung by Mdme. Nordica, and Mr. MacCunn’s 
clever Concert-Overture, “Land of the Mountain 
and the Flood.” 


Otto Hegner gave his second pianoforte 
recital at St. James’s Hall on Monday after- 
noon. JBach’s second English Suite was 
neatly played, but we missed the Agrements in 
the repeats of the sections of the Sarabande ; 
at least, in spite of what Dr. Spitta says, we 
imagine this to have been Bach’s intention. 
The chief feature of the programme was Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3)—a 
severe test both to the mental and physical 
powers of the young pianist. Little Otto, how- 
ever, attacked the music courageously. Mind 
triumphed over body, and he achieved a 
brilliant success. Was it excitement which 
caused him to hurry the tender Minuet? He 
played besides solos by Chopin, Weber, Huber 
his master, Paderewski, and Liszt. 

Mr. Henschel gave his last subscription con- 
cert on Tuesday evening. With one excep- 
tion, the programme consisted of familiar 
items. This exception was the Overture to 
Wagner’s opera, ‘‘ Die Feen.” This work was 
written by the composer at the age of twenty. 
At that time, Weber was his chief model. 
| What strikes one most in the Overture is the 
vigour manifested. The principal theme of the 
eos is quite Weberish; but in the short 
introduction and in one or two other places 
‘there are phrases distinctly foreshaduwing 
| passages in ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” and ‘‘ Lohengrin.” 
‘How strongly does the career cf Wagner 
‘resemble that of Beethoven! Both possessed 
| strong originality, but in both this was, at first, 
all but hidden by the influence of great con- 
temporaries. Mr. J. Kruse played Beethoven s 
Violin Concerto, but did not do justice either 
to himself or to the work. 

Mr. Henschel will give his second and last 
‘afternoon concert next Wednesday, when the 
Leeds Choir will sing in Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wal- 
purgis Night,’ and the Choral Symphony. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
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